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EUGENE FIELD’S NEWSPAPER DAYS 
IN ST. LOUIS 


BY HARRY R. BURKE! 


Eugene Field returned to St. Louis from his youthful 
journey to Europe in 1872, a twenty-two-year-old jack of all 
arts and master of none. He could scribble and draw. He 
could sing—with artistic, rather than physical limitations, 
but with a compelling emotional quality. His talent for mimi- 
cry and histrionics was well defined. Now he entered on a fly- 
by-night adventure on the “Kerosene circuit’ of small Mis- 
souri towns, with a little company gathered as Augustus 
Thomas would later assemble his Dickinson Sketch Club, 
so many avid amateurs who were aspirants to fame. Whether 
it was that amateurs indeed were few or simply that there 
were but few not sceptical of such a guide to fame as Eugene 
Field, one may reasonably ask. In a repertory of plays which 
he had written Field played the heroines to heroes presented 
by Marvin Eddy, the only other acting member of the com- 
pany. With them were a Madame Saunders, pianist, and her 
“‘artist’”’ husband who painted billboards to advertise their 
dates. The season lasted just two weeks. 

Those were eager, but withal more leisurely and spacious 
times: days of the Southern Hotel and Tony Faust’s, of the 
Old Olympic Theatre and Ben de Bar’s Opera House, and of 
the St. Louis Fair in its heyday. Affinity as well as affiliation - 
made ‘Gene Field as of these. High-stepping horse-and-buggy 
days! One is startled, conning over newspapers which re- 
cord the poet’s death, to realize that even at that later date 
an automobile was still a “‘horseless carriage.” 

There was a pledge: to establish himself in business. 
There was a goal: the girl of his heart. Thoughts of both 
doubtless would pursue the youth through days and nights 


1HARRY R. BURKE, & native Iowan, is music and art critic and book editor of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. He served successively as reporter and editor 
of newspapers in Iowa, Oregon, Idaho, and California, before coming to St. 
Louis in 1920. He is the author of From the Day's Journey. 
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of irresponsibility. Then came a day when he formed a friend- 
ship with Stanley Waterloo, a St. Louis newspaperman, 
later famed for his novel ‘“The Wolf’s Long Howl,’’and was 
by him inducted into the newspaper world. 

Doubtless Waterloo had earlier perceived, under an un- 
promising exterior, those essentials of character which he 
would record of his dead friend: ‘‘Reserved in many ways, 
yet reckless, with that buoyancy of temperament which comes 
from a keen sense of humor, he was, at the same time, a man 
of judgment and keen perception, though not among the pence- 
getters... He was watchful, though, in the midst of his 
buoyancy, and shrewd and careful and energetic in working 
for his friends, or for what he considered right.” 

In those adventurous times many were called to the 
profession of newspapering, but few were chosen. A newspaper 
might be launched as simply as a stage career. It is scarcely 
hyperbole to say that with a press, a few cases of type and 
some imposing stones one might, in those days, have a news- 
paper precisely to his liking. Field was first employed on the 
old St. Louis Journal and shortly rose to be its city editor. 
The owners of the paper at that time were of those who had 
been merely called. There arrived a day when the hope of a 
glorious future loomed through the darkening present but 
depended on the next election. The publisher, at wit’s end to 
pay wages, determined to defer them until the ballots should 
be counted. Diplomatically he purposed first to break the news 
to his City Editor. 

“Mr. Field,’’ he began cheerily, “if you owned this paper 
what would you do with it in this campaign?” 

“The way I’m feeling this minute,” was the answer, 
even though in the philosophy of that age an OPA was still 
undreamed, “‘I’d trade it for a porter-house steak with hash- 
brown potatoes.” 

“The ghost rarely walked in those days,” observed the 
St. Louis Republic's veteran reporter who, at the time of 
Field’s death, wrote of the poet’s early newspaper days. But 
somehow Eugene Field always seemed to have money, for 
“it was his custom to go around town and buy flour and pota- 
toes and groceries and clothes’’ (all convertible, with reason- 
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able effort, into cash) ‘‘and have the bills charged to the 
Journal. The Journal would pay the bills in advertising and 
charge them to ’Gene’s account. When the other boys got on- 
to the scheme they broke the paper.” 


In those early newspaper years Field’s favorite St. Louis 
haunts were where the other slaves of journalistic galleys 
gathered: ‘‘The Beanery,”’ the Commercial Restaurant, 
“The Woodbine,”’ and James Lupe’s Buffet; there, ceaselessly, 
he was gathering impressions of the city’s life to be minted 
into laugh-provoking copy. ‘‘He was careless in many things,” 
Judge Melvin L. Gray would say when he heard of the death 
of his foster-son, “but the most methodical worker I ever 
saw.”’ Such places were fields fertile in incident and idea— 
grist for the mental mill that daily ground out its ‘‘colyum.” 


Field’s beginning as a columnist was with his ‘Funny 
Fancies,” on that paper. Also he reviewed plays. In the course 
of his St. Louis years he would inevitably establish warm 
friendships with the players. In St. Louis began that enduring 
admiration for Helena Modjeska; Lotta would be a piquant 
news source as she prepared each new play at Ben de Bars, 
where John Norton while Field was here would give Mary 
Anderson her brilliantly successful away-from-home debut; 
Minnie Madern Fisk, a favorite though then but a wisp of a 
girl—Minnie Madern, of a family famous in St. Louis history; 
and of a family even more famous here was Sol Smith Russell, 
sometimes catalogued with Field as those two ‘‘New England 
Dromios,’’ a nephew of old Sol Smith, and a Missourian, born - 
at Brunswick; just as the other “New Englander’’ was born 
in the then Solid South. 


Those were the days of a personal journalism. J. B. Mc- 
Cullagh,—Field’s admired “Little Mac,’—was laying the 
foundation of modern news evaluation, the while he developed 
an entertaining and invigorating pungency in the columns 
of the Globe-Democrat. And a young Hungarian reporter then 
on the Westliche-Post would build these, and other qualities, 
into the Post-Dispatch and the New York World, the Pulitzer 
contributions to the high tradition of journalism. In the 
years between these two had come Eugene Field; to follow in 
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the tradition of the pungent personal paragraph of the one, 
yet to achieve the other’s widespread human appeal. 

He would not be entirely untouched by the intellectual 
ferment of the St. Louis Movement, which in those days ex- 
changed philosophers and doctrines with that distant holy 
of holies, Concord, Massachusetts. Later, with great mock 
seriousness, he would propose its technic of peripatetic schools 
in a palpable hit at the New England pundits and at scholarly 
affectations, as a burlesque, in his first Chicago volume, 
* “Culture’s Garland.”’ In his newspaper position Field could 
not have avoided knowing Henry Brokmeyer, the inspiration 
of the movement, but now a power in politics, and Dr. William 
T. Harris, its moving spirit and the editor of its Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, who was the superintendent of the 
St. Louis schools, wherein another of the leaders, Dr. Denton 
J. Snider, was for long a teacher. 

Field might mock, but he would not have the less admired. 
He was proud of the contribution of St. Louis to the psy- 
chology, the aesthetics, the criticism, the philosophy of the 
time, maugre the laughter he evoked in his ‘‘Sharps and Flats” 
girding at the Literary Schools which Dr. Snider would con- 
duct in Chicago in the ’eighties. And it was doubtless through 
that pride that he induced the Chicago Daily News to engage 
the St. Louis philosopher to discuss ‘‘Faust” in its columns 
when Henry Irving reached Chicago with his much heralded 
production. A queer and puzzling conceit, of which Dr. 
Snider was often heard to tell, was this idea of sending the 
curiously detached and scholarly philosopher to make a 
debut thus as journalist. 

“I accepted the offer for the sake of the publicity, inas- 
much as I was then having classes in Goethe’s Faust,” Dr. 
Snider writes. ‘‘Field, of course, never came to the classes or 
our Literary School, but he did hunt me up, and he gave me 
two box tickets to the theatre to see the play and its famous 
English actors, solacing me with some very white complimentary 
flimflams,’’ and the doctor truly ‘‘appreciated his dexterous 
courtesy, and his generosity self-suggested, for I would never 
have dared ask him for a favor. In his earlier days as a re- 
porter he must have often heard at St. Louis of our movement 
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and its members, and he was probably astonished at its au- 
dacious migration to Chicago, the supposed newspaperial 
inferno of scribbling demons into which I now dared to ad- 
venture, pen in hand.” 

“It was not a good article,’’ continues Dr. Snider, ‘a 
kind of abnormal hybrid, for I tried to newspaperize my 
Faust work, thus producing an unnatural cross between jour- 
nalism and philosophy, very unpleasing in feature to the par- 
ent, and probably not attractive to the public. I would have 
rejected it if I had been in the judgment seat of the editor. 
Great was my surprise, however, when the office sent me a 
check for twenty-five dollars, which I can still say, as I did a 
few years ago, ‘has remained the first, last and only compen- 
sation in money for any writing of mine.’ ”’ 





Before he had reached the revolving chair of the City 
Desk, of the old St. Louis Journal, Field must have been a 
puzzlement to his employers. 

On one occasion an important story ‘‘broke’’ at Belleville, 
Illinois. The lanky young reporter was provided with two 
dollars to get his lunch and hurry to the scene; a luncheon 
very probably of that delectable apple-pie and cheese and 
coffee, which wrecked his health. At the old Union Depot, 
on Poplar Street, he encountered a widow with seven children, 
who, penniless, was seeking to return from Kansas to her for- 
mer home in Indiana. Into Field’s hat went every penny in 
his pockets. From others in the station he raised a sufficient 
fund to buy the family its tickets and send it on. But by now 
the train to Belleville had departed. Field’s paper was sadly 
“scooped.” ; 

Of the culprit next morning an explanation was demanded. 
It was simple when it came. ‘‘But what does a story like that 
amount to,” he expostulated, ‘‘when you think of a woman 
with a starving family who wants to get back home?” 

He was now a figure in his town. He was established. 
And on October 16, 1873, shortly after she was seventeen years 
old, he married Julia Sutherland Comstcck; and, incidentally, 
on the morning of his wedding day met for the first time 
Melville E. Stone, who would later persuade him to Chicago 
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and to whom, in after years, he inscribed a book as “‘once my 
employer, always my friend, and invariably my creditor.” 
After two years Field and his bride moved from their first home 
in St. Louis to St. Joseph, where he became the editor of the 
Gazette, and where were born their first two children, Roswell 
Martin, who died in his second month, and Mary French 
Field. After a brief sojourn at St. Joseph, Field would return 
to St. Louis to become an editorial paragrapher on his jour- 
nalistic first love, the Journal, which in 1878 would be amal- 
gamated with the Times. 

A contemporary newspaper man, Richard H. Sylvester, 
has left a portrait of Field in an issue of the St. Louis Star, 
many years later: “In those days Eugene Field was not as 
neat in his attire as he became in after years. An attractive 
suit he owned was in imitation of seersucker, and after its 
first laundering the fit of the pantaloons to his long and some- 
what spare legs was like glove fingers with the ends cut off 
on a well drawn-out hand, while the coat drooped on either 
side from over-weighted pockets and the rear formed the upper 
part of a circle. Extended feet and gaiters, a straw hat and 
white shirts made up the remainder. He was tall and angular, 
smooth-faced, and walked with a nonchalant air and a swag- 
ger.” 

Now, he would quickly make his mark. St. Louis, in the 
summer of 1878, was the scene of the convention which nomi- 
nated Samuel J. Tilden for the presidency. In earlier days 
Field had covered a legislative session at Jefferson City and 
had become a familiar journalistic figure at political and edi- 
torial conventions and pow-wows; added to which there was 
that tour of the state with Carl Schurz, in 1874, in the course 
of which the young correspondent played one of his classic 
practical jokes when he appeared in the stead of Schurz since 
the latter was briefly delayed, and addressed the audience in 
broken English, voicing a ridiculous series of political plati- 
tudes in a burlesque German accent. Their friendship with- 
stood that strain but would break before the tour was com- 
pleted. At a barbecue in Clay County Schurz was again to 
speak. He had scarcely launched into his address before 
there were sudden rumors followed by terrified cries that ‘“‘The 
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James Boys are coming,” and the audience stampeded. Schurz 
took refuge under the box which was serving as his speaker’s 
stand, and ‘“‘an idle wind,’’ says the Globe-Democrat, recalling 
the incident, ‘“‘scattered the pages of his manuscript ‘like 
leaves upon the strand.’ ’’ What Eugene Field wrote his paper 
describing that occasion was too much for even the good 
nature of the great German liberal. 

Thus Eugene Field already had a reputation which, ac- 
cording to D. H. Ertel, one of the partners in the Journal, 
“rested chiefly upon his clever pen pictures of local politicians, 
though he was doing most anything on the paper that fell 
to his lot.’”” He was recognized as a facile versifier of jolly 
humorous jingles, but his epigrammatic paragraphs were 
full alike of life and zest and pungency. Shortly, they were 
to be directed at the bigwigs of the national convention. 

“The first thing the boy knew,” records Ertel, “‘politicians 
were trotting up the stairs by the scores to get a look at the 
western newspaper man who could write such stuff. It was 
terribly hot then. The thermometer was 104 degrees, and be- 
tween the dreadful heat and the host of politicians, poor Field 
was worried to death. At last he asked me to have a Small 
Pox sign painted for him. I did so, and he hung it over the door 
of his office and went to work. He was bothered no more. 
His admiring friends climbed the stairs, gazed in fear at the 
dread sign, and, hastening down, demanded to know if we 
were harboring a case of small pox.” 

Perhaps it was in those days of the ups and downs of the 
Journal, before it was amalgamated with the Times, that the 
publisher, in a happy and generous mood, approached Field 
with a promise: 

““Gene,”’ he said, ‘I’m going to raise your salary.” 

“Just raise a part of it,” said the other sagely. “If you 
raise it all, I’ll have to lend you a part to pay.” 

It was in St. Louis, too, that he had his famous interview 
with Clara Louise Kellogg, persuading her to break an unbend- 
ing rule, though at first,—according to Roch F. Robb, another 
fellow-newspaperman here,—he had created the impression 
that what he wanted was not an interview with the singer, 
but an audition. After she had advised him about the serious 
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struggles which confront a young artist, Field, who knew the 
limitations of his vocalism, sang for her ‘‘old Aunt Jemima,” 
a nonsensical Negro ballad, popular at the time. There were 
unending verses, and having done his best, he apologized. 
“Tt’s a long time, Miss Kellogg, since I sang that song, and I 
may have forgotten some of the best verses,’”’ he explained, 
“but I'll look them up, and I promise I'll be able to sing it 
all for you before you leave the city.’’ He knew precisely the 
emotional effect his burlesque was creating. And the amused 
and delighted prima dona soon found herself singing arias for 
the reporter, and cordially enjoying the interview which, 
he now insisted, he must get. 

There are hosts of stories such as this. Field’s character 
was a recruiting ground for the folk spirit in its gathering of 
tales. Perhaps his best newspaper friends here were the poet, 
William Lightfoot Vischer, whom he had befriended, and Stan- 
ley Waterloo, who had befriended him. But there were others, 
aside from the galley slaves of the press, in the days after 
Field had returned with his wife and baby from St. Joseph, 
to make a little home at 2826 Adams Street. His brother 
Roswell would be there, and others who frequented the home 
included William C. Buskett, the original of ‘‘Penn Yan Bill’”’ 
and to whom the poet would later dedicate his ‘‘Casey’s 
Table d’Hote,”’ Lester Crawford, and T. C. Baker. These 
formed what they called the Arion Club, or quartet, and loved 
to practice with the head of the household as audience and 
critic. Eugene Field, in his journalistic journeyings, had also 
organized his own Owl Press Club, or quartet, with himself, 
Major G. W. Gilson, Tobias Mitchell and Richard H. Sylvester 
as its members. It was much in evidence at political conven- 
tions and other festive gatherings. 

“The Madison House at the State Capital,’’ Sylvester 
would remember, ‘‘was the principal rendezvous day and 
night”’ for political workers. ‘It was in the lobby of this hotel 
that such men as Marmaduke, Crittenden, Joe Shelby and 
Jim Burns used to gather and shape the future of state politics. 
One evening General Joe Shelby, whose courage was never 
disputed, became involved in a personal quarrel with a rival 
delegate. Words not the softest were multiplying, and the 
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prospects were excellent for some one to get hurt. In those 
days, to go unarmed in Missouri was not respectable. Shelby’s 
voice was heard to ring out, damning his opponent. It was 
feared blood would be shed. 

“A happy thought struck Eugene. He gathered together 
his Owl Club and crowded it in between the antagonists. 
The quartet sang ‘Nearer My God to Thee.’ ”’ 

Jolly, rollicking, singing, teasing times. 

A second son, Melvin D., arrived, and Field heralded his 
advent in the editorial rooms by announcing that the wonder- 
ful boy had recognized his grandma when she gave him his 
bath on that first morning. 





But there were other and more serious affairs. Field was 
already under the conviction of a purpose in his writing— 
the purpose to create literature. Years after, writing to a 
friend from London, where he was ill, he would observe: ‘‘Sup- 
pose I should never return; would there be someone to regret 
it, and would others be sorry they had ever decried and ma- 
ligned the poor devil who made an honest effort toward bet- 
tering the literature of journalism. If I have an honest pur- 
pose... it is to give the lie to the absurd heresy that a news- 
paper writer cannot write literature for his paper.” 

Meantime, in the intervening years, he had habitually 
blended in the chronicles of his column many wild and fanciful 
adventures, as of his friends, set down with an infinitudinous 
detail and with convincing similitude to truth by a fanciful 
invention that never flagged. And that was, I think, the out- . 
growth of these St. Louis years. The comic spirit is simply 
the expression of a critical awareness of the futility and the 
fatuity of the purposes of men. Field’s wit had often punctured 
the pretense of the politicians and the pontifications of the 
pundits while he was here. It is only a gentler, a more mellow, 
a more mature and more subtle form of criticism to create 
such fanciful and fictional affairs as now became his habit, 
knowing them to be quite as important in ultimate truth as 
the factual events which fill the prints with much ado. 

But, most important, it was in St. Louis that Eugene 
Field confronted the secretive Infinite. ‘There are but two 
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things beautiful in life,’ wrote William Marion Reedy in The 
Literature of Childhood,‘‘and two things sad: Childhood and 
Death.” From the Life Stream Eugene Field had experienced 
these mysteries. There were thoughts of the Little One Lost. 
From these haunting memories there would come the first 
serious verse he ever wrote: 


“But if again that angel train 

And golden head come back to me 
To bear me to Eternity 

My watching will not be in vain.” 


It becomes his first poem, “The Christmas Treasures,” 
printed on Christmas Day, 1878, in the St. Louis Journal. 
Father and artist henceforth go hand in hand, seeking through 
“ Beauty to penetrate the Veil of the Infinite. 
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THE JOURNAL OF TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, 
PIONEER NATURALIST 


EDITED BY A. O. WEESE! 


Titian Ramsay Peale (1799-1885) was the son of Charles 
Willson Peale and a brother of the well-known Rembrandt 
Peale. Early in life he became associated with his brother, 
Rubens, in the management of the museum of natural history 
established in Philadelphia by his father. In 1818 he accom- 
panied William Maclure, George Ord and Thomas Say on a 
collecting trip to Georgia and Florida, and early in the follow- 
ing year was attached as assistant naturalist? to the exploring 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains under the command of 
Major Stephen H. Long. After his return to Philadelphia, 
in 1820, he again took his place in the management of the Phila- 
delphia Museum, and in 1824 was sent to Florida by Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte to make drawings for the latter’s American 
Ornithology. In 1832 he collected insects in Colombia and on 
his return published, under the title, Lepidoptera Americana, 
a series of paintings of North American moths and butter- 
flies. During the years 1838-1842 he was again attached as 
naturalist to a government party, the Wilkes Exploring Ex- 
pedition to the South Seas. Lieutenant Wilkes was dissatisfied 
with Peale’s volume on the mammals and birds and suppressed 


1ASA ORRIN WEESE, & native of Minnesota, received his Ph. D. degree from ~ 
the University of Illinois in 1922. Having held professorships of biology at 
the University of New Mexico and James Millikin University, he has been 
professor of zoology at the University of Oklahoma since 1924. President of 
the board of directors of the Rocky Mountain Biologica] Laboratory, he has 
been professor of ecology at the laboratory since 1928. He is the author of 
numerous articles in his field, and has edited, among other publications, several] 
volumes of the Proceedings of the Oklahoma Academy of Science and the Publi- 
cations of the University of Oklahoma Biological Survey. 

2*Mr. Peale will officiate as assistant naturalist. In the several depart- 
ments above enumerated his services will be required in collecting specimens 
suitable to be preserved, in drafting and delineating them, in preserving the 
skins, &c. of animals, and in sketching the stratifications of rocks, earths, &c, 
as presented on the declivities of precipices.'’’ Major Long’s instructions, in 
Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, 
Performed in the Years 1819, 1820 (London: Longman, Hurst, Reese, Orme, 
and Brown, 1823) I, 4. 
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it after its publication in 1848; Peale’s manuscripts relating 
to this expedition are in the Library of Congress and the U. S. 
National Museum. In 1849 Peale was appointed examiner in 
the Patent Office, a position he held until his retirement in 
1872. He devoted his remaining years to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia, where his entomological 
collections were preserved. 

The Long expedition left Pittsburgh on May 5, 1819, 
and, during the first summer, travelled by steamboat, the 
“Western Engineer,’’ down the Ohio and up the Missouri to 
“Engineer Cantonment” in the present Blair County, Ne- 
braska, where winter quarters were established. During the 
summer of 1820 they proceeded, by land, up the Platte to 
its source in the Rockies. The party was divided into two 
groups near La Junta, Colorado, one following the Arkansas 
and the other the Canadian (at first thought to be the Red) 
to their junction. Peale was a member of the latter group. 

The portion of the diary of Titian Ramsay Peale which 
has been preserved refers only to that portion of the journey 
between Pittsburgh and Fort Osage, Missouri (near the pre- 
sent town of Sibley in Jackson County). The manuscript is 
in the Library of Congress. Only one other unpublished docu- 
ment relating to this expedition is known to be extant: a por- 
tion of the diary of William Baldwin, botanist, covering the 
period from May 25 to July 28, 1819. 

The general account of the Long expedition was compiled 
by Edwin James, Dr. Baldwin’s successor as botanist, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia* and London‘ in 1823, and reprinted in 
Reuben Gold Thwaites’ Early Western Travels.’ While James 
evidently had access to both diaries while preparing his ac- 
count, they contain much material not utilized by him. 

This is the entire journal extant. It seems probable that 
other volumes covering later parts of the journey must have 
been written, but that they were lost. The copy is essentially 


3Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains . . . (Philadelphia: H.C. Carey & I. Lea, 1823). 

4Ibid. (London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown, 1823). 

5Ibid. in Thwaites, Early Western Travels: 1748-1846 (Cleveland: The 
A. H. Clark Co., 1905), Vols. XIV-XVII. 
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an exact reproduction of the journal, except that the spelling 
of common words has been corrected, as well as that of scien- 
tific names of animals. These scientific names have not, 
however, been changed to conform to present nomenclature, 
and proper names have been left as in the original. 





THE JOURNAL OF TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE 
[Chapter I] 


[1] May 3, 1819. Left the garrison 2 miles from Pitts- 
burg on the Alleghany River at 4 o’clock in the afternoon after 
firing a salute of 22 guns which were answered with as many 
from the arsenal. As we steered for Pittsburgh our appearance 
attracted great numbers of spectators to the banks of the 
River. We fired a few guns and were cheered in return from 
the shore. Our boat appears to_answer very well, but being 
quite new, the machinery is rather stiff. Our party are all in 
excellent spirits, but Dr. Baldwin who is rather unwell. Our 
party consist of Major Long, commandant of the expedition, 
Lieutenant Graham, and Cadet Swift, his assistants, Maj. 
Thomas Biddle, journalist and historian, Dr. Baldwin, botan- 
ist and surgeon, Mr. Say, zoologist, Mr. Jessup, geologist, 
Mr. Seymour, landscape painter, and myself, assistant natural- 
ist and painter of natural history. Mr. O’Fallen is to accom- 
pany us. He is Indian Agent. Our boat is built in the most 
convenient manner for the purpose. She draws about two 
feet and a half water, the wheels placed in the stern in order to- 
avoid trees, snags and sawyers, etc. On the quarter deck there 
is a bullet proof house for the steersmen. On the right hand 
wheel is James Monroe in capitals, and on the left, J. C. Cal- 
houn, they being the two propelling powers of the expedition. 
She has a mast to ship and unship at pleasure, which carries 
a square and topsail, on the bow is carved the figure of a large 
serpent, through the gapping mouth of which the waste steam 
issues. It will give, no doubt, to the Indians an idea that the 
boat is pulled along by this monster. Our arms consist of one 
brass four pounder mounted on the bow, four brass 2% 
inch howitzers, two on swivels, and two on field carriages, 
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two wolf pieces carrying four ounce balls; twelve muskets, 
six rifles, and several fowling pieces, besides an air gun, 
twelve sabers, pistols, and a quantity of private arms of 
various sorts and a great sufficiency of ammunition of all 
kinds for [2] our purpose. This evening, we sent up a few 
rockets. 

4th. Tuesday Morning. We tried the stream and took 
a few turns in the river, and were visited by Mr. Evans [?] 
and a few other gentlemen who advised many alterations, but 
we will content ourselves with covering the boilers with wool 
Phlox, and loading the wheel with lead in place of a fly wheel 
for the present. We were visited today by a commissioner of 
the Bible Society who left us two bibles and one or two other 
books for the good of our souls and to remind us in the wilder- 
ness that we carry the prejudice of. . 

5th. Wednesday. Having completed all alterations and 
taken all stores aboard at 4 past 4 in the afternoon we bid 
adieu to Pittsburgh and descended rapidly down the Ohio. 
At about fourteen miles below the town we saw a steam boat 
grounded. We received and returned her salute as we passed 
by. In the evening we heard the first cry of the Whipoorwill 
(Caprimulgus vociferus). Vegetation is progressing very 
rapidly. Most of the forest trees are already clothed. In com- 
ing down the river saw a Cormorant (Pelicanus carbo) and two 
Turkey Vultures. We saw some bird that I took to be the Tell- 
tale Sandpiper (Tringa —————_). Our boat seems to attract 
universal attention, the people stopping all along the shore to 
gaze at us as we pass by. 

6th. Thursday. Continued underway until 2 o’clock 
this morning when we came to at Steubenville, Ohio. This 
is by no means an inconsiderable town. It is situated on the 
west bank of the Ohio about 70 miles below Pittsburgh. It 
contains many houses that would not discredit Philadelphia. 
Before breakfast I took a tour through the town, and after 
breakfast crossed over the river into Virginia. Saw the large 
fox squirrels. All the men are employed taking [3] wood on 
board. About 9 o’clock we experienced a thunder storm with 
rain from the west; got underway about 10 o’clock. About 12 
we passed Charleston, Virginia. Fired one gun as a salute as 
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we passed. About 4 o’clock, we passed Wheeling, Virginia, 
where we fired another gun. Soon after we experienced a 
very violent storm from the S. W. accompanied with thunder 
and the heaviest I have ever experienced this season. The 
country we are passing through is grand and beautiful in the 
extreme. Vegetation appears farther advanced than higher up 
the river, saw the first Humming Bird (Trochilus colubris) 
that I have seen this season blown over the boat in the storm. 
Saw, also, the small green heron (Ardea virescens) for the first 
time on this river. 

7th. Friday. Came to at about 4 o’clock this morning at 
Marietta, Ohio for wood. Before breakfast went to visit an 
Indian fortification back of the town. It is in the form of two 
hollow squares, each containing several conical mounds. One 
of them contains a square mound about 8 feet high with a 
place on one side for ascent and on the other a place to descend; 
one of the mounds, at a moderate calculation, is 30 feet high. 
The whole works are said to cover the space of 60 acres of 
ground, but in my opinion, they cover that much at least, 
if not more. Started at about 11 o’clock down the river. The 
country we have passed through today appears better culti- 
vated than that which we passed through yesterday. 

8th. Saturday. Came to for wood this morning about 
25 miles below Gallipolis at 60’clock. Here we found a French- 
man just clearing a place for a settlement. It was in the midst 
of the finest beech woods I ever saw. Got under [4] way at 12 
o’clock. The wind for the whole distance we have come has 
been right ahead, otherwise we should go much faster. We ~ 
had light showers of rain until noon. Dr. Baldwin still con- 
tinues unwell. 

9th. Sunday. Stopped for wood this morning about 5 
miles above Maysville, Kentucky. Last night we experienced 
a tremendous thunder storm with very heavy rain, in which 
we were blown ashore but received no injury but the loss of 
our flat staff with a signal lanthorn which was attached to 
it. Arrived at Cincinnati, Ohio between ten and eleven at 
night. . 

Cincinnati, like some other towns in the western country, 
had risen like a mushroom from the wilderness. It is laid out 
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at right angles. The buildings are exceedingly neat and many 
handsome. There are some country seats in the neighbor- 
hood that vie in beauty any that I have ever seen. The pres- 
ent population is said to exceed 25,000. Immigrants are every 
day arriving from all parts of the world. The inhabitants have 
already founded a college and subscribed eight or ten thousand 
dollars for a museum. They have a few articles collected for 
that purpose, mostly fossils and animal remains. Wishing to 
make some alterations in the machinery of the boat, and Dr. 
Baldwin being very sick, it was determined to stay here several 
days. The doctor has accordingly been moved on shore to 
the house of Mr. Glenn and Dr. Drake summoned to attend 
him. 

18th. Tuesday. Being a clear day and Dr. Baldwin 
declaring himself sufficiently recovered to proceed, the boat 
having waited several days for him, we started a quarter after 
ten o’clock and proceeded down the river with the wind blow- 
ing very strong from the S. W. The scenery that [5] we pass 
presents very much of a sameness although here and there 
we see some very beautiful. At 1 o’clock we passed the resi- 
dence of General Harrison and fired a gun in honor of him. 
His mansion is said to be 20 miles from Cincinnati. 

19th. Kept under way all last night. At about 2 o’clock 
passed the boats containing the 6th regiment of Infantry. 
Arrived at Louisville, Kentucky, at } past 6 o’clock. After 
taking in wood and procuring a pilot, we crossed the falls. 
They are not so difficult to navigate as expected. What are 
called the falls are two miles in length and in that distance 
the water falls 22 feet over flat rocks of limestone which are 
filled: with organic remains. The water boils and splashes 
about in a most violent manner, and in one place resembles 
exactly the surf of the sea. The town of Shipping Port stands 
directly at the foot of the falls. At this place most of the steam 
and other boats load and unload their cargo, for unless the 
water is in the highest stage large boats cannot ascend. It 
is in contemplation to make a canal around the falls, which I 
think is of first importance to the vast extent of country about. 
Steam boat navigation from here is progressing in a most 
astonishing manner. A few days ago, there was no less than 
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twenty steamboats unloading here, most of them in the 
New Orleans trade; the facilities of the W. India [trade] 
will at no distant period be superior to that east of the moun- 
tains. When the obstructions are removed from the rivers 
and canals made in some places, the interior navigation of 
this extensive country will be superior to any in the world. 
There will be an easy and safe communication for thousands 
of miles through as fine a country as was ever known. Near 
the falls we found a specimen of the Lake Erie Tortoise. 
(Testudo geographica of La Sueur). 

[6] 23rd. Sunday. Afternoon. Left Shipping Port and 
came to at a small town %4 of a mile below to take in wood, 
there being none to be had at the town of Shipping Port. 
Started at 7 o’clock in the evening and kept under way until 
3} past 9. One of our boys fell down the hatchway and was 
brought on deck lifeless but recovered in a short time but was 
quite light headed. 

24th. Continued down the river under a pressure of up- 
wards of 100 pounds of steam to the square inch, which carried 
us at the rate of some ten miles per hour. In this passage saw 
the first flock of Parrakeets (Psittacus carolinensis). There is 
a considerable variety of timber on the banks but the greatest 
proportion is beech. 

26th. Arrived at Shawnee Town, Illinois. When a little 
above the Wabash which is 10 miles above this place, the steam 
engines got out of order so that we were under the necessity 
of drifting down. Ten miles from this Major Biddle and Lieut. 
Graham detailed men to go ashore and walk through the 
woods to the town. Three miles from it they were obliged to 
swim a creek, in which Graham lost his rifle and did not arrive 
on board until some time after we reached Shawnee Town. 
He returned with two men and the boat to the creek and fished 
up his gun with a boat hook. Opposite this town we saw a 
number of little Marsh Terns (Sterna minutia) and a gull. 
Saw in the creek where Graham lost his rifle two broods of 
young Wood Ducks. The old one when we approached flew 
off to some distance leaving the young ones to seek security 
by diving or hiding in the brush wood. Parrakeets are nu- 
merous. 
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27th. Went to hunt in a NW direction from the town. 
About 4 miles came to a lake about 2 miles long and from one 
to two hundred yards wide. Killed one turkey and saw only 
one deer. Pileated Woodpecker (Picus pileatus) is common. 
In the course of the morning I saw five or six. Gray squirrels 
are very numerous. On the banks of the lake I found a fine 
specimen of the Lake Erie Tortoise (Testudo geographica) 
depositing its eggs in the sand about 20 yards from the water. 
It, with its hind legs and feet had made a hole about 2 inches 
in diameter and 4 deep, enlarging toward the bottom to about 
3 inches. This species does not appear uncommon to these 
lakes and ponds. In the afternoon went to a creek just above 
the town fishing and had a ducking in the thunder storm and 
caught no fish. 

[7] 28th. Killed several specimens of the Little Tern 
(Sterna minuta) and five Semipalmated Sandpipers (Tringa 
semipalmata). The Tern appears to be attracted here by great 
numbers of a species of Phryganea with which I found the 
stomach of one I opened filled. The Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers were in pretty large flocks and did not appear stationary 
here. Left Shawnee Town at 12 o’clock, and stopped 2 miles 
below to take in wood. Proceeded at 2. At about 4 went 
aground on a sandbar 7 miles above Cave in Rock or House 
of Nature. By dint of anchor, setting poles, steam, and all 
the men in the water prying her, we got off just at dark, and 
ran down hill until we were opposite the cave in rock where 
we laid to for the night. Next morning early visited the cave. 
It is in a perpendicular limestone rock immediately on the 
river, the mouth of the cave being just above the highest 
water mark. The mouth is 26 feet high, and 3 feet wide. It 
extends in the rock to the depth of 160 feet, the back part 
being filled up with earth. Otherwise the cave extends much 
further without doubt. The perpendicular height of the rock 
in which the cave is 59 feet. On the top the ground is nearly 
level. This precipice extends for a considerable [distance] 
along the shore in one place rising from the water. At this 
cave it is said that a great number of large bones were some 
time ago found, but at this time we saw no traces of anything 
of this kind but fossil shells which were inbedded in the rock 
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in considerable numbers. The top of the cliff is said to be the 
peculiar haunt of birds of prey, probably from its elevated 
situation and being inaccessible in some places from the river. 
There are many hawks that prefer high cliffs to build in. On 
the top of this rock I saw only a pair of hawks that I took to 
be the red shouldered but it began to rain so hard that I could 
not shoot them. Found a piece of Indian pottery and an arrow 
point, 5 miles below opposite a perpendicular cliff called 
Battery Rock. According to the direction of the Pittsburgh 
navigator kept to the left shore, and ran aground on a sand- 
bar and did not get off until after eleven o’clock. All hands 
in the water, and both anchors and the steam to wharp her 
off. We then kept to the right shore and went clear. Passed 
Fort Massac about 7 o’clock. It is situated on the Illinois 
side of the river about 30 miles from the mouth of the Ohio. 
Lay to soon after in a thunderstorm. There was the most [8] 
vivid lightning I ever saw, being awfully grand. 

30th. Got under way early and came to for wood at 8 
o’clock at a place laid out for a town called America, about as 
ridiculous a name as they could find for any town at present. 
There is only a little clearing and no houses. It stands nine 
miles from the mouth of the Ohio on the right side going 
down. The wind. being strong ahead we did not reach the 
Mississippi untit afternoon. The Indian name for it is Misachipi 
(Father of Rivers). It is certainly one of the finest rivers 
in the world. Saw on the Qhio just above its mouth a Fish 
Hawk (Falco Haliaetus) and a bird at a distance that I sup- 
posed to be the White Pelican. Came to about two miles above 
the mouth of the Ohio on the eastern bank of the Miss. Went 
ashore but found it almost impossible to hunt, the mosquitos 
being so numerous and immense quantities of nettles making 
it painful to walk in the woods. 


CHAPTER II 


31st. Finding it necessary to repack the pistons of our 
engine, went on shore to hunt but returned unsuccessful, hav- 
ing seen several deer and turkeys, but the mosquitoes and 
nettles preventing the necessary precaution to approach 
them. Started at 2 o’clock. Cane brakes are not met with as 
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often as on the Ohio. Near its mouth, the shores are thickly 
lined with cottonwood and willow. The current of the Missis- 
sippi is astonishingly rapid and muddy and much intercepted 
with snags and sawyers. Came to at dark after having made 
18 miles. The men encamped on the shore. Mosquitoes are 
very troublesome. Saw a Turkey on the bank as we passed. 
Attempted to shoot it but my gun missed fire. 

ist June. Rose early and went out to hunt but returned 
unsuccessful at 8 o’clock. Found the boat had been waiting 
for me some time. They fired a swivel which I heard and re- 
turned [9] as soon as possible. The current being very rapid 
we made but little progress. On approaching Tyawapatia 
bottoms the bank being very steep, the boat came near 
enough to shore for Mr. Jessup and myself to jump on land. 
We walked up through ‘the woods for 6 miles. On the way 
we came across 2 camps of Shawnee Indians. At the first, 
there was an Indian, his squaw and 3 or 4 children, the young- 
est tied to a board and leaned against a tree. We bought a 
deer of the Indian, for which we gave $1.50. This is 50 cents 
more than white hunters charge. These fellows are very 
cunning; charge high and will have their price or the deer. 
They speak very little Enclish and will not speak any when 
they can help it. The squaw wore a great-many trinkets such 
as silver breast plates and ear rings. Some of the boys had 
bits of lead tied to different parts of their hair. They have 
come here to trap beavers of which there are some on the is- 
lands. Their town is 10 miles west of Cape Girardeau. Came 
to at the upper end of Tyawapatia bottom. Wild turkeys 
are very numerous here for we see tracks in every direction. 
In the course of the day saw 3 wild geese. The Yellow-breasted 
Chat (Pipra polyglotta) is quite common. 

2nd. It being only 16 miles to Cape Girardeau and the 
navigation very bad, Maj. Biddle, Jessup and myself concluded 
to walk. We according set out with each of us a biscuit and 
a piece of Bologna sausage across the hills and swamps. We 
arrived there at 4 o’clock just as the boat was passing. Cape 
Girardeau was settled by the French into a kind of a town but 
is now mostly evacuated. At 5 miles above came to Col. 
Johnson’s steamboat, the Jefferson. Brought to alongside 
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to get provisions and deliver some castings for her piston 
head which has bursted and detained her here for some time 
past. The rest of his boats have proceeded to the [10] Missouri 
a little way above its mouth to await the arrival of the Jeffer- 
son and Calhoun which we left at Louisville. Took tea on 
board the Jefferson and proceeded about a mile above for wood. 
The land as we ascend the river becomes much more elevated 
with ridges of limestone rocks exposing perpendicular preci- 
pices which form a great relief from the monotonous scenery 
of the Mississippi and Ohio below. For several nights past 
we have heard the cry of the Chuckwill’s Widow. Parrakeets 
are still to be seen. 

3rd. Started from our wooding place at 8 o’clock. At 1 
passed the Steamboat Johnson, and as usual fired a salute. 
She has part of the 5th Regiment on board. At 5 in the after- 
noon passed the large rock called the Grand Tower. It stands 
in the river about 100 yards from the west shore, very much 
resembles a Tower or some work of art. Its height is 150 feet; 
perpendicular, its diameter may be more. The river here on 
both sides is lined with broken ridges of limestone rocks, 
presenting perpendicular precipices at 100 or 150 feet high. 
Passed a large rock on the eastern side called the Devil’s 
Oven, from its having a cavity in it in the form of an oven. 
Five wild geese ascended the river this evening. .Came to on 
the western bank at 8 o’clock. 

4th. While the men were cutting wood, crossed the 
ridge, shot a deer but did not get it. Mr. Say here found the 
gooseberry growing wild. Its fruits are perfectly formed but 
not ripe. Started at 10 0’clock. The river is wider and the ridges 
becoming more distant. Shot at a turkey on the bank as 
we passed but did not get it. Saw the first swan we have seen 
on this river. We fired several ball at it but it was too far off. 
It was walking on a sandbar and could not fly, probably cast- 
ing its feathers. At night came to under a bluff bank which 
was thickly perforated with hundreds of the holes of Bank 
Swallows and a few Kingfishers. Mosquitoes are worse here 
than they have been yet. After night Major Biddle, Mr. 
Say, and myself went down the river a few miles for milk 
for Dr. Baldwin [11] who is somewhat worse. 
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5th. Crossed the river for wood and then ascended the 
river. The aspect of the country is beginning to alter. It is 
a continuation of broken hills with some appearance of prairie. 
Shot at a turkey on the bank but did not get it. The wind be- 
ing SE we were enabled to make use of our sail nearly all day. 
Passed Ste. Genevieve at 5 in the afternoon. Struck on a 
snag which jarred the boat considerable and soon after we 
discovered that the water was nearly up to the cabin floor. 
Set all hands to pumping and came to at dusk, on the western 
side, the hands at the pump all night. 

6th. Sunday. Discovered the leak to be in the stern just 
below the water mark; having lightened her we erected a pair 
of shears and raised her stern sufficiently to get at the leak 
and caulk it. Opposite the place where we lay on a sandbar 
was a large flock of White Pelicans which remained in the same 
place all the morning. Started at 11 o’clock and passed some 
of the most sublime bluffs of limestone rocks that I ever be- 
held. Nearly all of the hills on the left shore were walled with 
these tremendous precipices of from 1 to 300 feet perpendi- 
cular, resembling walls and towers, some with bare tops and 
others capped with grass and shrubbery. In the fronts were 
many large caves and fissures which improved their appear- 
ance exceedingly. We being obliged to go directly at the foot 
of these hills, were not able to take many views of them. Mr. 
Seymour, however, succeeded in getting one or two. At 5 
o'clock passed the plateau rock. Along here is a range of rocks 
rising from the water like a regular built fortification. For 
about 4% mile long, the water at the foot of it is from 2 to 4 
fathoms in depth. At dusk arived at Herculaneum. It is situ- 
ated on the western bank of the Mississippi 35 miles below 
St. Louis. At present there is 3 shot towers in the neighbor- 
hood, all of them being on the sides of steep precipices. 35 
miles west of this is the lead mine [12] known by the name of 
Mine-a-Burton. 

7th. After taking in wood at Herculaneum, started up 
the river. Passed the same kind of precipices as yesterday. 
After proceeding some distance on coming to rapid part of 
river found that we could not raise steam enough to ascend 
owing to the quantity of mud deposited in the boilers from the 
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water of the Mississippi. We accordingly anchored 2 miles 
above the mouth of the Meramec River to have them cleaned. 
The contrast between the waters of the Mississippi and Mera- 
mec River is astonishing. The one is clear and transparent 
and the other thick with yellow mud, though very rapid. 
At the junction it is very striking to a person seeing it for the 
first time. Landed and caught a large rat in the cleft of a rock. 
It very much resembles the species found in Florida (Mus 
floridana of Ord)* but is larger than the specimen he described. 
When caught it was very ferocious. Length from the nose to 
the tail 9 inches, Tail 7-drawing (No. 15). Its food appears to 
be vegetables exclusively. The stomach was filled with the 
green bark and young shoots of some plants that were mutilated 
so much that I could not make out what they were. In the 
evening Mr. Graham and I went down to the Meramec to 
bathe. Mosquitoes bad but not so troublesome as they were 
further down the river. 

8th. Went down to the Meramec to fish but were unsuc- 
cessful. The party have killed a number of squirrels here. 
The same species as the small grey squirrel of Penna, which 
is found in almost every part of the Mississippi and Ohio that 
we have visited. Just above our anchoring ground there are 
two graves which I believe are Indian. One of them is quite 
recent. They are directly on the bank of the river, and over 
each there is a large pile of stones heaped in order to serve 
as a monument as well as to protect them from being uncovered 
by wolves or any other animals. Started at 4 o’clock. Came 
to at the village of Vitepoche on the western side of the Miss. 
It isa tolerable village of about 50 houses, nearly all the inhabit- 
ants French. It is 6 miles below St. Louis. 

[13] 9th. Arrived at St. Louis about 11 o’clock, were 
received with a salute from a 6 pounder on the bank and from 
several steam boats along the town. The first place I looked 
for on landing was the Post Office, but was greatly disappointed 
at finding no letters excepting one from Sophonia Peale. In 
town met with a number of Philadelphians. St. Louis is situ- 
ated in front of a very extensive prairie which pastures thou- 


6Description in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XIV, 106. 
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sands of cattle. This prairie is not thickly settled. I imagine 
from the want of timber, wood sells extremely high in St. 
Louis and is mostly brought from a distance. The day after 
our arrival the citizens gave us a dinner at which the officers 
of the 5th and 6th regiment, the rifle regiment, and all the 
captains of the steamboats in port were invited, that I never 
expected to see here. We were entertained by the band of 
the 6th regiment while dining. There are several Osage Indians 
in town among them an old chief whose portrait Rembrandt 
painted in Philadelphia some years since. Mr. Choteau, an 
experienced French trader of this place recommends our 
paying particular attention to great numbers of large bones 
found at some salt licks up the Osage River. 

12th. Mr. Say, myself, and one man set out in a skiff 
down the river to see some of the diminutive graves, spoken 
of in the newspapers some time since. ~-Those spoken of are 
situated 15 miles up the Meramec on the left side ascending. 
In descending the Miss. we visited several caverns of which 
there is a number in the limestone cliffs along the banks of 
the river. Arrived at our old anchoring place of the 7th just 
above the mouth of the Meramec at 2 o’clock. An old settler 
directed us to a number of graves such as we are in pursuit 
of. We found them on [14] the top of a limestone bluff extend- 
ing for a considerable distance along the ridge. There were 
several conical mounds, the graves on and around them in- 
discriminately. They were easily seen by the ends of stones 
placed edgeways in the ground. Some have a flat stone 
placed on the top. They are usually about 4 feet long, some 
more, and some less. They are from 6 inches to 3 feet deep 
with flat stones placed in the bottom, and enclosed all round 
with thin stones placed upright. The bones appear deposited 
without any arrangement, and in some appear as if thrown 
in loose. In some it is said are found skulls alone, and in others 
bones without any skull. In the first we opened we found the 
remains of an earthern pot, and small bones and a skull that 
were evidently infantine, from the teeth, and the sutures 
of the head being extremely tender. The 2nd contained what 
we concluded a middling aged man of the usual size laid full 
length about 6 inches under the surface, the bones much con- 
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fused and broken. The man near whose house the graves are 
says that they are to be found along the ridges throughout the 
whole neighborhood. He has dug into one of the mounds and 
found two pieces of earthern ware, one much in the form of a 
porter bottle, and the other with a wider mouth. No bones 
were found with them. Remained there all night and started 
to ascend the Meramec to see the other graves at 4 past 3 
o’clock next morning. The current of this river for the first 
10 miles is tolerable moderate, the water very clear. About 
12 miles up it is much obstructed by sand bars an logs. A 
little farther there are several bad rapids. The latitude of 
the mouth of the Meramec [15] is 38° 26’. After ascending it 
15 miles we sold our boat and crossed the river to the planta- 
tion of Mr. Long where the Indian graves, said to be of a pigmy 
race of people are and we found the graves just like those 
at the mouth of the river. We saw a head that had been dug 
up so old that the teeth and alveole process were entirely 
wanting, leaving a sharp edge to the jaw bone. The people 
here think that it never had teeth but jaws like a turtle. 
Started at 5 o’clock to cross the country to St. Louis. The 
distance 15 miles mostly through prairie. Arrived on board at 
11 o’clock at night after an absence of 2 days. 


19th. Spent in measuring and taking a survey of the Indian 
work to the north of St. Louis. On the top of the largest mound 
we found graves resembling those on the Meramec. Had 5 
of them dug into but found not human bones but in place of 
them the bones of a snake, perhaps the rattlesnake, and the 
tooth of a large species of Mus. These might have been depos- 
ited as sacrifices, but more likely the snake had crept into the 
grave through some aperture and then had died. The graves 
are most numerous on the highest ridge of the highest mound 
which is thirty four feet. Being on a prairie the view from the 
top is commanding, and there being no large object in the 
neighborhood it appears much larger than it really is. The 
summit of it is bare though most of the smaller ones are [16] 
covered with bushes and young trees.’ 


7Detailed descriptions of these mounds are given in Thwaites, Early 
Western Travels, XIV, 113. 
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21st. Left St. Louis at 4 past 12. Capt. Bullard of the 
Rifle Regiment accompanied us about 3 miles above the town. 
We landed him and Mr. Swift, who returned to the town on 
business. He will join us at Bellefontaine. Mr. Jessup went 
up by land yesterday to visit a mineral spring. Came to at 
¥ past 8 o'clock just below the mouth of the Missouri. Three 
of Col. Johnson’s boats lay here, and saluted us as we came to. 
Part of the 5th Regiment are encampt near us. Col. Johnson 
is waiting for his other steamboat, Calhoun, before he ascends 
the Missouri. 

22. Took our wood on board and started 10 minutes 
after 8 o’clock. Passed Wood River a little after 9. This was 
the wintering quarters of Capt. Lewis and Clark the winter 
before their ascent of the Missouri. Soon after passing Wood 
River began the ascent of the Missouri. The meeting of the 
waters of the Mississippi and Missouri have a very singular 
appearance. The Mississippi is clear and of a transparent 
green, the Missouri thick with yellow mud and being heavier 
than the Mississippi, the water takes the bottom of the river 
until it strikes the opposite shore. It is there thrown to the 
surface and presents large spots of muddy water intermingled 
with the clear. The Minute Terns were very numerous near 
the confluence of the two [17] rivers. This morning heard the 
cries of a flock of Parrakeets. Arrived opposite Bellefontaine 
at 2 o’clock and ran on a sand bar which kept until 4 before 
we landed. The 6th regiment are encamped on the bank of 
the river opposite the garrison of Bellefontaine. Col. Atkinson 
is contriving his boats to go by wheels turned by the soldiers. 
Each boat is to have two pairs of wheels and 8 men at each 
pair. 

Bellefontaine derives its name from a very fine spring 
of clear cold water which rises from the plain oposite the hill 
on which the garrison of Bellefontaine stands. The river with- 
in a few years has changed its channel from the north to the 
south side of an island opposite the new garrison. The old 
garrison has been entirely washed away. The place where it 
stood is now the channels of the river. A few fruit trees that 
stood on the south side of it are now standing on the brink of 
the bank. Where the bank has washed away, there are the 
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trunks of trees 3 feet in diameter sticking out 12 feet under 
the surface, some of them directly under the roots of trees of 
the same dimensions still growing. The channels, and sand 
bars of the Missouri between this and the mouth are constantly 
changing. Mr. Graham, Swift, and myself took our tent on 
shore in order to make some astronomical observations. 

[18] 24th. Left Bellefontaine at 10 o’clock. Proceeded 
up very slowly at first owing to the rapidity of the current. 
In one place the boat could scarcely make one mile per hour. 
Calculating that she would go 6 in still water, it would make 
the current run at the rate of 5 miles per hour. In some spots 
I have no doubt but that it is more. The average current from 
from the mouth up to the Charbonier I would take to be 3 
4 miles per hour. Grounded twice in the afternoon but cleared 
ourselves without much difficulty. The Missouri during 
today’s run was much obstructed by sandbars and islands 
which, added to the strong current, make the navigation 
difficult. Arrived at the Charbonier, a coal mine, at sunset. 
(6 leagues) 18 miles from Bellefontaine. In walking under the 
high bank called Charbonier in the evening a strong smell of 
Sulphur was visible. On the slaty rocks there was some salts, 
perhaps gypsum, and Mr. Swift found some crystallized sul- 
phate of lime (Gypsum). The coal appears to be of excellent 
quality for mechanical purposes. It does not appear that any 
quantity has ever been dug. The Yellow Breasted Chat 
(pipra polyglotta) is extremely common, both in the prairies 
where there are bushes and woods. 

[19] 25th. Left the Charbonier a little past 3 o’clock. 
Came to for wood 2 miles above on the north side. Arrived 
at St. Charles in the fore part of the afternoon. The town is 
chiefly settled by French, but is beginning to improve fast 
by immigration. Here Maj. O’Fallen, and the Indian inter- 
preter (Mr. Dougherty) came on board. Maj. Long here pro- 
posed that we should purchase a pack horse, and as many 
as chose volunteer to go by land. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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NICHOLAS HESSE, GERMAN VISITOR TO 
MISSOURI, 1835-1837 


PART II 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK! 


CHAPTER V 
CONCERNING THE RAISING OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


In the primeval forests of North America before the settle- 
ments of Europeans were made, there were no horses, cows, 
work oxen, sheep, hogs, tame geese, ducks or chickens. These 
animals have been introduced by the Europeans, and have mul- 
tiplied greatly within a few centuries. Hence it is the European 
breed of domestic animals which are found at present in North 
America. At the time of the discovery of this continent, only 
buffaloes, gray and black bears, panthers or leopards, wolves, 
turkeys, forest pheasants, etc., all in a wild state, were found. 
The present American breed of horse, mostly English, is good 
and strong; and beCause they have been raised in the woods, 
alike for work and for riding, they are not pampered but tough. 
Work oxen and cows are exactly like the European, no larger 
nor smaller. The improved breed of cattle depends here, as 
well as in Europe, on good, wholesome pastures. Sheep are 
of a usual, large kind, in part bred from better stock. Many 
have two lambs and they may be shorn twice a year, if so 
desired. Hogs are of a compact build, and for the most part 
short-legged. They multiply rapidly. The animals graze 
freely in the woods of the western states, where separate, 
fenced-in pastures and good stables for the most part are 
lacking. During the summer as well as winter, stock runs at 
large without a herdsman or other supervision, for which 


lWILLIAM G. BEK, @ native Missourian, is dean of the College of Science, 
Literature, and Arts, University of North Dakota. His contributions and trans- 
lations relating to German settlements in the United States place him among 
the highest authorities in this line of historical research. For further bio- 
graphical details, see the October, 1946, issue of the Missouri Historical Review, 
XLI, 19. 
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reason gardens and fields have to be well fenced to protect 
them against raids. Hedges and low fences, as in Germany, 
would be no protection against such destruction as the animals 
born and raised in the open, are more cunning and more daring 
than in Europe. 

Every species of animal finds the choicest pastures in the 
forests and prairies, from March until late fall, but especially 
from May till September. Then the animals prosper, like the 
human being who leads a life of feasting and knows no want. 
Horses and cows are sleek, sheep lie well-content under the 
trees, the mule brays with pleasure and delight, geese and 
ducks prosper after their fashion, and hogs fatten easily on 
the acorns which are usually plentiful on account of the many 
types of oak trees. 

The cows are trained to return home regularly each morn- 
ing and evening. Calves are kept at home in suitable enclo- 
sures. As the calves are not weaned, the household does not 
get as much milk as in Europe, where calves are weaned. Here 
three cows do not give as much milk as one cow in Germany. 
Horses, oxen and sheep are enticed to return by use of salt 
which is strewn in a container in the yard and which they 
come to lick. However, frequently they much prefer the ex- 
cellent forest pasture, often at great distance. At times the 
stock do not return home for a whole week, and when one needs 
horses or oxen for work at such time, one has to undertake a 
troublesome, vexatious search, often walking for hours through 
high, wet grass, through bushes or forests, and so one loses 
much precious time. Of course the lead animal of each species 
is provided with a bell, and by it one can,as a rule, recognize 
one’s animals at a distance. Yet, the bells of some neighbor’s 
animals often lead one astray. Many times the animals rest 
behind the bushes and one passes without noticing them. 
Frequently the bells are pulled off and Jost. In short— the 
search for the animals is often a great hardship, and only that 
farmer can save himself from such trouble, who has been living 
for a considerable period in the woods and owns good stables 
and barns as well as enclosed meadows and pastures. How- 
ever, the immigrant farmer has to do without these conveni- 
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ences for 5 to 10 years, as he is too busy with the clearing of 
the forest for his fields and meadows. 

There are farmers who own 200 or more hogs, from which 
source they have to finance the larger part of their necessities. 
The hogs rarely come to the farm during the summer, often 
not for months. They regularly find food in the woods and in 
the fall the nourishment is unusually fattening. But as soon 
as the first heavy frost occurs, which hinders rooting in the 
ground, the hogs hurry for food to the barnyard, often with 
litters unknown to the owner. At that time the hogs for 
slaughter are selected, placed in separate enclosures, and fed 
long enough with sufficient amounts of corn to fatten them 
for sale. The length of the fattening period depends on the 
quantity and quality of the preceding acorn feed. One hundred 
pounds of fresh pork cost $3.00 in the fall of 1835. However, 
a year later $4.50 to $5.00 was paid in the regions around the 
Missouri and Osage. The price per 100 pounds was $6.00 in 
St. Louis and $10.00 to $12.00 in New Orleans. 100 pounds of 
old bacon and ham, which, as mentioned earlier, are about 
86 German pounds, cost $10.00 to $12.00 in the spring of 1837. 
Calves are hardly-ever sold in the country, because no special 
work is connected with their raising. Hence only cows are 
maike ready for sale. The same is the case with horses and 
colts, because the rearing of the latter also requires no special 
effort. 

Nearly every farmer has sheep, often 50 to 100 in number, 
and on the prairies even larger flocks. They graze, as do the 
rest of the animals, free and without oversight. The wool is 
used by the housewife to make cloth and stockings, and nearly 
all American women know how to dye, to spin, and to weave. 
The surplus is for sale and has a market everywhere. I have 
frequently been asked in Germany if it were not possible to 
occupy oneself exclusively with the raising of sheep, especially 
in the western states of North America, without also ‘culti- 
vating the land. If one has in mind sheep pastures as they 
are in Germany, tended by hired sheepherders, then I must 
answer in the negative, for the income from the wool would not 
suffice to pay the cost of tending, whether this be done by the 
owner or by a special herder, as wages are high in America. 
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Also feeding during the winter, as necessary in America as 
in Europe, is very expensive. Besides, the chief advantage of 
flocks of sheep—the manure, obtained during the nightly 
rest—would not be considered worthwhile in the West of 
America, as one can do without it on account of the present 
fertility of the soil. Also cotton, which is raised in the southern 
states in great quantity, and in good years even in Missouri, 
Arkansas and Illinois, has a considerable influence on the low 
price of wool. All stock, without exception, must be fed during 
the winter in North America. They find no pasture in the 
woods, just as little as do animals in Europe. The cold of the 
winter here is very severe and often more cutting than in Ger- 
many. Frequently the roaming animals hurry to the farm 
trembling and stiff from cold, covered with icicles and hungry 
for food, because the weather passes so rapidly from one ex- 
treme to the other. During the very severe winter of 1835-36, 
many cows and calves froze. Many hogs died during the fol- 
lowing winter on account of the daily changing temperature. 
I lost 25, and in the winter of 1837-38 several cows in the neigh- 
borhood died. Whoever does not gather sufficient fodder 
for winter, or has little corn to use, is in bad straits, as far as 
his animals are concerned, and it is clear that good stables 
should be built everywhere, as has been done in the older 
states where the animals are kept in barns during winter, 
but most of the new farmers lack time and money for such 
construction. It is incomprehensible how some writers can 
praise, as an oracle, the practice of letting the amimals run at 
large in America. The whole difference in the raising of domes- 
tic animals here and in Europe consists in the following: 
better and roomier pastures are found here in the woods 
during spring and summer for the simple reason that the 
regions of the west are only sparingly cultivated as yet, and 
hence the pasturage is not limited here, as it is even in the 
eastern states, and because the fields only are protected by 
fences, as the farmer has no time to enclose his entire land. 

The farmer of North America has to cover the cost of 
his needs chiefly from the sale of his animals, but before the 
settler can sell, he must procure good breeds of all kinds. It 
is easily understood that considerable sums are required and 
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that years must pass before sales can be made. That immi- 
grant, who, as a farmer, does not have the means to procure 
a number of well-bred animals at an early date, is truly to be 
pitied. I know many German immigrants of that class and 
again others who were unsuccessful in raising their livestock. 
Their position was not exactly enviable, especially as they 
had to care for large families and had no time or opportunity 
for other earnings. 


CHAPTER VI 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


The Virginia deer, so-called because Virginia was the 
first state to be settled, occur frequently in the primeval 
forests of the western states and often in herds up to 10. 
Wild turkeys are often found in flocks up to 30. In the valley 
bottoms one frequently sees forest pheasants in flocks of 
8 to 10. A kind of partridge, about the size of the European 
“Wachtel,” is found in large coveys and in great numbers. 
The so-called prairie chickens, about the size of the domestic 
bird, are found in quantity on the prairies, but only singly 
in the woods. The rabbit by name, a type of coney similar 
to a six-weeks old small German hare, abounds in the forests. 
The grey squirrel is prolific everywhere. The forest pigeon 
is small, about the size of the thrush. However, the passenger 
pigeon, which one can see in the spring and fall in great num- 
bers, is in size equal to the European field pigeon. Wild geese 
are frequently found on larger rivers and at the confluences 
of smaller rivers. Many varieties of wild ducks are abroad in 
spring and late fall. 

Hunting is not any longer of special importance in the 
older states of North America which have been settled for 
several centuries. Even in Kentucky and Ohio the game has 
already greatly diminished, as more settlers make their 
homes in the western states and even in Missouri, so rich 
in forests, the deer, wild turkeys and pheasant diminish or 
retreat to regions which are sparsely settled or entirely unoc- 
cupied. The buffalo, the antelope, a large type of deer, as also 
the grey bear, are not found in Missouri anymore, and have 
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retreated with the native Indian into the spacious prairies 
and mountains of the Missouri Territory. The trade in hides 
and pelts of this latter group of animals, is the business of 
the so-called Trade and Hunting company, which travels 
each year in the spring from St. Louis up the Missouri river to 
Westport, a town in the extreme west. The company consists 
of hired adventurers who journey from there in groups through 
the Missouri Territory to the Rocky Mountains, trade for 
furs and pelts with the wild Indian tribes, themselves try to 
hunt buffalo, elk or bear, and manage at length to return in 
the fall to St. Louis, after having made their way through 
hostile tribes of Indians. The search for gain and adventure 
are the only motives in these often dangerous undertakings. 

In the western states of North America, the game is far 
shyer and more cunning than in Europe. The deer hunt is 
therefore not what every newcomer expects it to be, or as he 
has been led to believe from some written reports about it. 
One can often roam through the woods for days and weeks 
and see many deer, without getting a chance to shoot at them. 
Especially is this the case where the deer travel in herds and 
one of them, usually the stag, gives the signal for flight. The 
dry leaves and decaying wood, which are everywhere in the 
forest, do not permit one to approach silently unless one walks 
cat-like and sntaks up close, as does the American who is 
accustomed to such a hunt from his youth, and has through 
much practice acquired a skilled eye. In general one has to 
learn the peculiarities of the American deer-hunt, expecially 
as regards those places where the game is usually to be found 
on certain rainy or bright days, and even then only a good 
hunter can figure on any degree of success. The North Ameri- 
can deer is not as large as the European, rather a creature 
smaller than a deer and larger than an antelope, of a grey 
color in winter, and providing a savory meat. 

The hunt for wild turkeys, mostly grey colored and weigh- 
ing on an average about 12 to 16 lbs., sometimes even more 
than 20 Ibs., is possible only with specially trained American 
dogs. One cannot come close to these birds, either on foot or 
on horse, if they perceive the hunter. They run very fast, and 
if this does not suffice, fly from one tree to the other, not let- 
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ting the hunter approach. But the dogs, as soon as they find a 
flock of turkeys, drive them up into trees and keep barking at 
them. The turkeys then watch only the barking dogs, and the 
hunter can approach cautiously and get several of them. The 
American, better acquainted with this hunting than the new- 
comer, has another interesting way to outwit the turkey. 
When he has discovered a place where the flock roosts in high 
trees during the night, he takes a lighted lantern and a hand- 
bell, and goes with these under the trees in which the turkeys 
are asleep. One person rings the bell continuously while an- 
other holds the lantern up high. The hunter, who can see the 
large birds plainly among the branches of the trees, is able 
to shoot several before the others fly away. In winter, when 
snow is on the ground and food in the woods has become 
scarce, these wild turkeys often come into the cornfields. In 
order to catch them, fence rails are placed over each other in 
the form of a square of a height of about 4 feet and at the 
top covered with the same sort of rails. Then corn is strewn on 
the ground in a path that leads up to that trap. The turkeys 
crawl under the rails as they pick up the corn and so enter 
the trap. Their natural tendency to look upward for an escape, 
prevents them from finding the way out, for otherwise they 
could escape just as easily as they came in; so the trapper can 
at one time often catch two or three of these birds alive. 

Besides, one needs a good rifle or a long single-barreled 
duck rifle to shoot these thick-feathered birds from the very 
high trees. The ordinary double-barreled shotgun is frequently 
not sufficient and on the whole is of no great use in hunting 
in the American forests. The meat of the wild turkeys is very 
tasty, especially that of the young ones; that of the old birds 
is not so good, being often very tough. 

Of all the wild fowl, the forest pheasant is the most de- 
licious to eat. The bird is about the size of a domestic chicken 
and is not difficult to shoot. The cock often makes a noise 
similar to distant thunder. Prairie chickens, really a variety 
of quail, are rarely shot, but caught in nets. They are fat and 
tasty. On the other hand, the rabbit meat has no specially 
good flavor; hence the rabbit is seldom the object of a real hunt. 
The grey squirrel, however, is more sought after, but rather 
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on account of the damage it does to crops, than for its value 
as game, although the meat, if first soaked in vinegar, is not 
disagreeable to the taste. 

The genuine passenger pigeon arrives in spring and fall. 
Some flocks at times stay for weeks in the forests and often in 
great numbers in the trees. They are then hunted in quantity 
and provide a good food. 

It is very difficult to come near wild geese or ducks, and 
only if one can approach very cautiously behind bushes, with-° 
out making a noise. A good long single-barreled rifle is needed 
to kill them on account of their thick feathers. In hunting 
ducks, a specially trained dog is necessary to find them in the 
water and to fetch them. Formerly I considered as fictitious 
the story told by Americans that a wounded duck, feeling its 
end approaching, would remain at the bottom of the river 
and die there. However, in a small pond belonging to my 
farm, I have found it to be true on several occasions. The 
wounded duck, using its last strength swimming on the water, 
suddenly disappeared. In the place where I had seen it last, 
I poked with a long stick, and finally the dead duck appeared 
again on the surface of the water. 

In several descriptions of travels, it has been maintained 
that the rifle could provide the kitchen of the American with 
plenty of fresh meat, and in various private letters, deviating 
from the truth, it has even been stated that one had the choice 
of deer or wild turkey. What exaggerations! They are good 
for nothing other than to heat the imagination of the European 
devotee of the hunt, and to create wrong ideas in the minds 
of many immigrants as to what they might expect in America. 

I know very many immigrants in North America who only 
by unpleasant experiences were cured of the illusions caused 
by such books and letters. If I may judge from the many 
questions that are asked in Germany even now about hunting 
in America, it is evident that the belief in the abundance of 
game and the ease of American hunting is still general. Of 
course, a good hunter who from long experience knows the 
style of American hunting and the location of the quarry, 
may be able to obtain a good bag of game, if he is so inclined 
and has time for it, but the new settler has so much hard work 
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to do in farming, that there is rarely any time left for hunting. 
But any one who is interested in possessing a good farm—and 
all who earn their living thereby must be so intentioned— 
will soon lose interest in the very tiring hunts among rough, 
steep hills, which are full of obstacles of every type. The 
neglected farm of a devoted hunter is just as easily recognized 
in America as in Germany. The merchant in the cities, in the 
environs of which there is not much to be hunted anyway, 
has just as little time or inclination for hunting pleasures. 
The same holds true of fishing in the larger and smaller rivers 
which harbor a great amount of fish. The cat fish and the so- 
called buffalo fish are very frequently found in the Missouri, 
Osage and Mississippi, and grow to considerable size. Fish 
are caught with the hook. The sweep—or dip-net and the 
snatch-net cannot be used very well on account of the many 
tree trunks floating everywhere on the rivers. 


CHAPTER VII 
WILD AND POISONOUS ANIMALS AND ANNOYING VERMIN 


The wild grey bear, so very dangerous to man, no longer 
exists in Missouri nor in any other state of the United 
States of North America. Only the black bear is still 
found in the western forests, and is seen frequently in districts 
which are sparsely or not at all settled. However, it is found 
but rarely in more populated regions. The meat of the black 
bear, one of which was killed in my neighborhood on the Osage, 
is indeed very tender and tastes good, if prepared in the proper 
way. It is considered a delicacy by the Americans. The 
panther is very rarely seen in settled districts. Neither of these 
wild animals is feared. I have seen none of them alive, in spite 
of my many hunting trips through rough, desolate, hilly 
regions. Neither have I seen any wolves whose howling could 
often be heard during the night in the vicinity of my dwelling. 
These wild animals are in North America of a rather cowardly 
nature and they avoid man. No case is known where they 
have attacked man of their own accord. They are dangerous 
only to the animals grazing in forest and prairie, and many a 
little pig is stolen by them. A farmer in my neighborhood— 
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living about 8 miles distant on Little Maria Creek and close 
to unsettled lonely hills—lost in such a way 42 hogs, and he 
was the one who, within a week’s time, killed a bear and a 
panther. 

If the tracks of such unwelcome guests are recognized, 
then the farmers of the vicinity organize a general hunt, which 
is continued even by moonlight, using great packs of large 
dogs. The hunt is kept up until the wild beasts are killed. 
This is chiefly on account of the damage which they cause 
among the hogs, and then also for their hides which are 
highly priced. The real breeding place of these animals is in 
the desolate Ozark mountains between the Gasconade and 
Osage rivers. As a rule, every farmer owns many dogs of a 
special breed and size, whom wolves gladly avoid. Their 
barking frightens the wolves. The domestic animals, remain- 
ing outside of the farmyard during the night, would of course 
not be safe without such dogs, at least not during winter or in 
deep snow. Only one time, a December evening in 1834, my 
sheep, resting near a neighboring hill, were chased by a wolf. 
We had forgotten to drive them home and they came running 
in great fear and so aroused our attention. It was dark and 
I could no longer see the wolf who, due tothe noise I made, 
quit the pursuit at once; otherwise I should have greeted him 
with a good load of lead. 

In all newly settled districts of North America, there 
are many species of poisonous and non-poisonous snakes, 
which in any case should cause people to take reasonable 
precaution. Rarely does it happen, however, that a person is 
bitten by a poisonous snake. There is always the possibility 
of a bite from April to fall—not in winter as the snakes crawl 
into holes for their hibernation—especially in forests, where 
one cannot see the ground on account of bushes and tall 
grass. In the spring and summer of 1836 I myself killed 5 
rattlesnakes. (North American rattlesnake, Crotalus duris- 
sus, banded rattle-snake). The first one lay sleeping on a 
spot on which leaves and grass had been burned by a forest 
fire. This was early in April. The second one, which made 
itself known by rattling, was only about two steps from me, 
when I was clearing my field of bushes. The third one was 
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sleeping under a rail which I had lifted up. The fourth and 
fifth were in the field. I killed all these rattlesnakes, one of 
which was about five feet long and four inches in circum- 
ference, with long sticks which were at hand. This snake never 
attacks on its own account, but becomes dangerous only if 
stepped upon or otherwise infuriated. It is of great beauty and, 
like all poisonous snakes, has a broad head. Its bite causes 
certain death if correct antidotes are not used in due time, or 
the wound sucked by someone who has a healthy mouth. 
The real breeding place is on the sunny hillsides. Hogs like 
the meat of the rattlesnake very much and so their numbers 
in certain districts decrease in the same proportion as the hogs 
increase. I brought to my yard a rattlesnake killed by me 
and at the same time a non-poisonous blacksnake. I placed both 
together and was curious as to what would happen when the 
hogs came into the yard in the evening. I found substantiated 
what I had read in this matter in travel accounts. With great 
greediness the hogs rushed upon the rattlesnake, leaving the 
blacksnake untouched. The copperhead, also poisonous, 
but not as common as the rattler, is more dangerous than the 
latter because it. does not confine itself to defense but fre- 
quently attacks. I have seen no live specimen, only one killed 
by my neighbor. A little viper is also occasionally found in 
Missouri; it is poisonous, as is also the mocassin—a water 
snake—which makes bathing in rivers dangerous, especially 
in places where one cannot see the bottom. 

The blacksnake, often 5 to 6 feet long and 5 inches in 
circumference is not poisonous, but extraordinary bold and 
and anenemy of the rattlesnake. It pursues even men and ani- 
mals, of which I myself have experienced an example. My 
children, very busy picking up corn stalks, came fleeing 
from the fields, crying and nearly breathless. A snake nearly 
five feet long pursued them. Of course it was at once killed 
by me. Once one of my dogs had barked at a blacksnake 
crawling beside the road, and was attacked by it. The dog, 
however, siezed it in the middle and killed it. This daring 
snake creeps even into log cabins that are not well closed. One 
of my neighbors, busy loading a gun in the spring of 1836, 
noticed a large blacksnake which had crept through the roof 
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and was lying on the cross beam. He shot it at once but later 
on two other occasions he was visited by snakes, as he lived 
on the southern slope of a hill. 

Because of the poisonous snakes, everybody should be 
warned not to walk along the roads on summer evenings in 
the dark, nor through grass and bushes during the daytime, 
without observing the necessary caution; however, careful- 
ness should not degenerate into anxiety and fear which causes 
more harm than good. In any case they are wrong who treat 
the poisonous vermin of North America lightly, as something 
not worthy of consideration. 

Bed-bugs and ticks do not belong to the pleasant things of 
human life. We find them in North America in great numbers, 
especially in the forests and log cabins. Bed-bugs are violent 
disturbers of the night’s rest and it is impossible ever to become 
accustomed to these annoying guests so as not to find their 
company molesting. They more than take the place of the 
German fleas, which here annoy one very seldom or not at all. 
Anyone who has to pass through bushes, comes in contact 
with the ticks. They attach themselves to the body by sucking 
and usually are noticed too late, because they adhere so closely 
to the skin. If they are removed by force, they take bloody 
revenge by leaving scars behind which are visible for a long time. 
However, the small chiggers are not to be removed in such a 
way. This insect, hardly visible to the naked eye, annoys those 
who go through bushes in late summer and fall. Thousands 
of them at times cover the legs. One who is tormented by them 
at first believes he has caught some sort of skin disease. 
And yet these lively almost invisible creatures are the sole 
cause of the irritation. Mosquitoes are also a great pest here. 
In the cities one tries to protect oneself by the use of mosquito 
netting placed around the bed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIVITY OF NATURE, FERTILITY OF 
SOIL, ETC. 
It is, of course, self-evident and needs no extensive 
explanation, that the climate under the 38th to 39th degree 
of northern latitude must differ greatly from that of Germany, 
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which is situated farther to the north. The western states-of 
North America are located between the two mountain ranges— 
the Alleghanies in the east, and the Rocky Mountains in the 
west and northwest. Toward the north the level land is very 
extensive and stretches nearly to the North Pole. It is a tre- 
mendous distance from which the Mississippi receives its 
tributaries. Only connecting links and smaller mountains 
are found in this spacious basin. 

The north and northwest wind is extremely sharp and 
penetrating in the western states, colder than the same wind 
in Germany. The reason is perhaps to be found in the fact 
that it passes without obstruction over vast areas of land, 
like the east wind in Germany, and increases m intensity and 
sharpness in the immense primeval forests. The south and 
southwest wind brings, even in winter, great warmth and fre- 
quent thunderstorms. The proximity of the Gulf of Mexico, 
the southern degrees of latitude and the continuous evapora- 
tion from forests, may be the immediate cause of the latter. 
The east wind causes changing weather, whereas the west 
wind brings clear skies. 

How extremely changeable the weather may be in the 
west of North America in certain years may be shown by the 
following selected data: 

From the middle of April to about May 13th, 1836, 
rainy weather predominated. On one occasion it rained for 
five days in succession with hardly any interruption, and the 
result of it was that the planting of corn could not be finished 
in the time it should have been done. From the middle of May 
to the 3rd of August, a continuous drought prevailed. Most 
garden plants dried up, and the crops in the fields could not 
prosper, although the nights often brought heavy dew. The 
detrimental result was that the normal growing season did 
not come at the right time, hence half to three-quarters of 
the crops were lost, in spite of abundant rain which came 
late in the summer. I want particularly to correct a state- 
ment of a certain writer, that a continuous drought from 
spring to fall has no disadvantageous effect on agriculture, 
especially in the state of Illinois. From August 4th to 8th it 
rained nearly without cessation. The months of August and 
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September together had 32 rainy days. From the 15th to the 
22nd of September there occurred ceaseless thunderstorms 
of almost cloudburst proportions. The night of October 3rd 
brought a heavy frost accompanied by north wind, so that 
ice appeared on the water, whereupon the 6th brought very 
severe thunderstorms, followed again by severe frost on the 
9th and 10th of October. This was again the case from the 
15th to the 18th of October, and frost caused the fingers to 
become as stiff as in winter. While on October 18th, we had a 
general cold rain, which was followed by eleven severe thun- 
derstorms on the next day, accompanied by cloudbursts un- 
til late in the night. Then early in the morning some snow 
fell, which was followed by such heavy frost that windows 
were painted by Jack Frost, and one could drive a wagon over 
the frozen ground. This frost continued up to October 22nd. 
The end of October brought a cold general rain, permitting 
no sunshine. The beginning of November up to the 7th was 
as cold as January in Germany, with the exception of the days 
from the 8th to the 11th when a cold rain fell; the cold, which 
was extremely painful and penetrating, lasted all of November 
and the first week of December. On December 8th and 9th 
we had violent thunderstorms. Snow fell frequently on De- 
cember 12th, 15th, and 16th, then on December 17th and 18th 
such a severe cold wave followed, driven by a northwest wind, 
that one could not combat it even with a blazing fire in the 
fireplace. On December 19th and 20th we had thunderstorms in 
the forenoon, then came sleet, snow, and again later severe frost 
which sent the thermometer down to —27 degrees Reaumur - 
on December 2ist. One saw many people sitting before the 
blazing fires with their overcoats on to protect their backs 
against the cold. December 26th brought the last frost in 
1836. Clear spring weather prevailed from December 27th 
to 31st, often at a temperature of 15 degrees Reaumur. 

From January ist, 1837, to the beginning of May, the 
temperature changes were always great, either heavy frost 
with north and north west winds or heavy thunderstorms with 


2This is not an exception to the rule at all. The frost in Missouri from 
October 4th to 5th, 1835 was so severe that all corn, not completely mature, 
and all melons and tender garden plants froze. 
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violent cloudbursts with south and southwest winds. In 
March, 1837, the temperature was often -10 to-15, and even 
the 29th brought penetrating cold. Strong thunderstorms 
followed in the next night, a sultry heat on March 30th and 
snow again during the night. Even on April 1, one could 
drive a wagon over the frozen ground. Two feet of snow fell 
on April 3rd, within 8 to 9 hours. Even on April 7th the 
cold was very cutting. 

Not only the last winter, but also the preceding winters 
of 1834-35 and 1835-36 were accompanied by intense cold and 
then again by violent thunderstorms. A German newspaper 
writer in North America gave vent to his feelings by the 


following expression: “How could a .... and other writers 
maintain there was an Italian sky here? No! We have Siberian 
winter cold and African summer heat!’ Another German 


newspaper writer who was, perhaps, misled in his expec- 
tations by exaggerated praises of the American weather, 
attacks the statement of an author of a book of travel: “One 
should leave Germany for no other reason than the bad 
weather.”’ These erroneous remarks were illuminated with 
wit and humor ard opposed by undeniable facts. 

The extremes of temperature follow each other in too quick 
succession in North America. The difference is often 20 de- 
grees Reaumur in one day. There is no comfort in staying in 
the log cabin because of rainy weather—it becomes very mono- 
tonous. The animals, grazing in the pastures, suffer greatly 
from the rapid change from rain to frost. Frequently in the 
morning they came to the barnyard covered with hoar frost 
and decorated with long icicles. Even those who look with 
indifference on the quotation from the Bible, ‘“The righteous 
shows mercy also to his animals,’’ must often feel sorry for 
these creatures. A body which is not harmfully affected by 
such sudden changes must have the endurance of a rock. 
These shifts from cold to oppressive and enervating summer 
heat, which in July, 1836, reached as much as 36 degrees 
Reaumur in the shade in the valley bottoms, and frequently 
varied between 26 and 28 degrees, may be the chief cause 
of the pale color of the American men and women who are 
lean and haggard for the most part. It is hardly possible to 
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work in the field from 10 o’clock in the morning till 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon during the oppressive heat of the summer, 
just as little as one is able to perform an agricultural task 
during the extreme winter cold which, however, is not as con- 
tinuous as in Germany. The thunderstorms are very violent 
under the above-mentioned southern degrees of latitude. 
The lightning flashes with hardly any interruption in a zig 
zag line from cloud to cloud, fearful thunderbolts shake the 
hills and fill the air with a terrifying roar, echoing and re- 
echoing a thousandfold in the age-old forests, while the storm 
howls and whines in the tree tops and the rain comes down in 
such torrents that in Germany one would surely call it a cloud- 
burst. If a thunderstorm has once started, then 5 or 10 others 
often follow in succession, and many a devastated stretch of 
forest and numerous trees split by lightning, bear testimony 
to the force and violence of repeated storms. 

Should one attempt to calculate a general average of the 
weather in America on the basis of one or several years, one 
could not escape false conclusions, just as little as if one should 
consider as normal the very mild winters of 1825-26, and 1826-27 
in this locality, or the severe winter of 1829-30 or the very 
mild January of 1834-35. There is no doubt that many have 
been led astray by such one-sided deductions, for I have be- 
come acquainted with many persons, especially in Missouri, 
who regretted their credulity and again procured good warm 
featherbeds. Of course, all Americans maintained during the 
winter of 1835-36 and repeated the same during the last winter 
of 1836-37: “I never before saw as long and severe a winter 
in all my life.” However, I heard also that the year 1829 had 
been a very unfavorable one in which a large part of the corn 
was spoiled and from that and my own observations I deduced 
that the unfavorable weather conditions of the last two years 
were not the average but of relatively frequent occurrence. 

The weather in the western states of North America, 
as a rule, shows far more clear skies than in Germany. There 
are frequent clear, cloudless days, and long drizzles after rain 
are rare. Changes come without warning. Either violent thun- 
derstorms and rain, or, in winter, severe penetrating frost 
and then soon again enormous rainfalls. Protracted cold 
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weather is, however, unknown here. Fall is considered the 
most agreeable season in North America and in spite of the 
preceding miserable autumn and the frost of October 5th and 
the deep snow of November 22nd, I also consider the state- 
ment as being true in general. The fall of 1835 was nice and 
warm up to the beginning of January with the two exceptions 
already mentioned, and all Americans agree with this asser- 
tion. Spring, however, is not as agreeable as in Germany. 
The change from cold to warm is too sudden in America. As 
a rule, the trees burst forth in green all at once, and, as already 
stated, the feathered chorus of spring does not exist. 

The extreme fertility of the bottoms of the larger and 
smaller rivers of North America, but especially in the states 
west of the Alleghany mountains, is a long-recognized fact 
and needs no further proof. The bottom land of the Ohio 
shows everywhere the most luxuriant vegetation but cannot 
be compared with those of the Mississippi and Missouri, in 
which the productivity of nature must necessarily arouse 
astonishment. If those river valleys were not so unhealthful 
as they are in places where breezes are excluded, and if the 
immediate neighberhood of the ravaging streams were not 
so dangerous to farms, then these regions would unquestion- 
ably be preferable to the Ohio valley, should one consider 
agriculture alone and not the better trade conditions of the 
older states. The reasons for better soil in the river valleys 
of North America than in those of Germany,—while the hills 
generally exhibit comparatively poorer ground—may be found - 
chiefly in the longer and greater summer heat under the 
southern degrees of latitude and the fact that the far heavier 
rainfall here washes more soil from the sloping hillsides than 
is the case in more northerly countries, and carries the best 
part of the soil to the valley plains. Some regions of North 
America have indeed quite excellent higher land, but only in 
those places where the hills'are not very high,—really only 
flat plateaus, and hence are less exposed to being: washed away 
by heavy downpours. Corn matures in America as completely 
as in Italy and Hungary on account of the greater heat. Its 
stalks often reach a height of 20 feet in the river bottoms, 
and the full-grown ears contain 600 to 1000 kernels. Salad 
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beans are also raised in the cornfields. They climb up the corn- 
stalks and so make poles superfluous. Pumpkin seeds are 

also planted between the rows of corn. The pumpkin resem- 
bles a melon but tastes like a root plant. It often attains a 
weight of 100 Ibs. or more, and provides an excellent feed for 
hogs, horses, and cows. Sweet-melons and water-melons pros- 
per even in the fields, and in the Missouri bottom one finds 
many of 30 Ibs. each. Garden plants of all types grow luxuri- 
antly; fruit trees, raised from seed, produce fruit not infre- 
quently as early as their fourth or fifth year; especially peaches 
and apricots flourish, which of course often lose their blossoms 
by late night frosts, but in many years produce a very per- 
fect and tasty fruit. The bottom land of the rivers of the west, 
at present, is generally too fertile for the raising of wheat. 
One obtains a good deal of straw but little grain on it. Good 
results in wheat growing will hardly be secured until the soil 
in the bottoms has lost some of its fertility after planting it 
to corn or tobacco for a number of years. Crops flourish splen- 
didly in Missouri. The prairies and the hilly land are at the 
present time best suited for wheat, also rye, barley and oats. 
Corn is raised in many localities, especially in Illinois and in 
Missouri. Between the Osage and the Missouri wheat has 
been grown for 25 to 30 successive years. 

The growth of trees in the valleys of the rivers in extra- 
ordinary and surprising. I have found sycamores which had a 
circumference of over 30 feet. The white oak often has a dia- 
meter of 6 to 7 feet and a height up to 50 feet without branches. 
One frequently finds blue and white ash, of which the former 
is especially suited for boards. The hickory produces a hard- 
shelled nut of good taste, but the white and black walnut 
trees do not—their fruit is oily and not of agreeable taste. 
The pecan nut, growing on high trees and not much larger 
than the nut of the red filbert, has a thin shell and is the best 
tasting of all walnut varieties.* The small red forest plum is 
like the wild grape, a fruit which constricts one’s lips, and the 
fruit of the papaw bush is so sweet that it arouses repugnance. 
It is spurned even by children who otherwise like sweet 


*The pecan is a hickory variety. 
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things. It is similar to a small sausage. This fruit, as well as 
the tasteless bark of the elm tree, which is gnawed at by cattle 
only when sufficient fodder is lacking, cannot provide the re@ 
freshment claimed by some writers. The only tasty wild 
species of plums is the persimmon, which however is rarely 
to be found in the woods. 

While one may rejoice over the luxuriance of nature in 
the river bottoms and the heavy growth of trees in many 
other regions of America, one can walk for days in other dis- 
tricts, especially in rugged hills, without finding any good 
growth of timber and often only stunted trees. I have trav- 
eled for days in districts that had only stunted wooded _— 
which made a very sad impression. 

The forests in the western part of North America ounitie 
a striking picture of youth and old age, side by side, a growing 
and a falling into decay. Strong young saplings, young and 
old trees, half and wholly withered trees, trees that have fallen 
to the ground, dessicated and decayed trees, black stumps 
left by forest fires, occur nearly everywhere in a multicolored 
confusion which is by no means pleasing to the eye. If some- 
where the young growth is missing, then one may safely 
assume that it has been destroyed by forest fire, which happens 
so often here. Such forest fires are many times intentionally 
set in the spring and fall, to clear away leaves and dry wood 
for a better grass growth. They are rarely dangerous. 

The quality and condition of the land can easily be 
recognized by the better or lesser growth of trees and the 
different kinds of timber. The papaw bush—the very 
one which produces the repugnant sweet sausage-like fruit— 
and the white and black walnut tree, with an undergrowth of 
hazelnut, are the surest signs of good, dry bottom land of the 
first class. The hilly land, which produces the papaw bush, 
is also of excellent quality. Where the undergrowth is lacking, 
but where a certain long, yellow flower is found, and where 
the Spanish oak, or pine oak—also called laurel oak— with 
its vivid drooping green leaves occurs, clay is found near the 
surface and the soil is wet. This is not so well suited for grain 
land, but for meadows and for meadows only, provided good 
drainage is present and is maintained. The valley bottoms 
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which are subject to inundation, can be easily recognized by 
the sycamores predominating there, whose white shining bark 
can be seen at a great distance. Such places, of which many 


are found in the bottom, are not suited for grain land, but for 
meadows and pastures. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART XVIII 
BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


As we move along the road of peace it is interesting to 
analyze the resourcefulness and productivity of American 
industry as exemplified by Missouri industries and what they 
were able to accomplish under a democratic form of govern- 
ment in an urgent hour of national need. It is a record for 
posterity of the ability of a peaceful nation to make itself 
pre-eminent in military production. 

J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Production Board, in 
his report at the hundredth and final meeting of the Board 
on October 9, 1945, gave a complete summary of the activities 
of the Board during the five years of war and the history of 
wartime production. According to Mr. Krug the rise in in- 
dustrial production during World War II broke all precedents. 
In the five years from 1939 through 1944 industrial production 
more than doubled, rising at the rate of over 15% a year. 
Even in the recovery from the deep depression of the 1930’s, 
previously the fastest rise on record, the gain was only 12% a 
year. And in the 1930’s we were merely recovering lost ground, 
instead of pushing forward to successive new highs. 

Mr. Krug reported that this ability to produce was made 
possible by providing new manufacturing facilities. The 
total manufacturing capacity of the country in existence in 
1939 (excluding government arsenals and navy yards) had 
cost about forty billion dollars to build. To that capacity in 
the next five years was added twenty-five billion dollars of 
new plants and equipment, including expenditures to convert 
peacetime industry to war. For two out of three dollars, the cost 
of this expansion was borne by the Treasury, and on a good part 
of the remainder the Treasury paid the bill indirectly through 


1DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, & native Missourian, graduated from the school 
of journalism at the University of Missouri in 1932. She did graduate work in 
1940-1941. She is now research associate on the staff of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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accelerated amortization under certificates of necessity. The 
greatest growth in facilities came early in the war years; more 
than half of the total additions during the five years had been 
completed by 1942 and more than three-fourths by 1943. 

To an extent unprecedented in our history, even in pre- 
vious wars, the national economy was guided by Washington 
through the five years of war. Every industrial plant built in 
the United States had to have government authorization. 
Over a large area of production, the decisions as to what should 
be produced, who should produce it, and to whom it could be 
sold were government decisions. Prices and wages were con- 
trolled by the government, and government helped to guide 
the movement of labor from plant to plant, from industry to 
industry, and from region to region. The burden of restrictions 
and regulations on production, distribution, prices, wages, and 
personal liberties was large for a nation accustomed to so much 
freedom, and enforcement would have been impossible if the 
people had not accepted the restrictions of war confident of 
a return to our traditional liberty of action. 

Missouri’s part in this gigantic production schedule is 
exemplified in the report of the War Production Board issued 
November 1, 1945. Of the total of $228 billion dollars of war 
supply and facility contracts Missouri’s total was $4,192,- 
774,000 through June 1945. The following table shows the total 
per county for supply and facility contracts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR WAR SUPPLY CONTRACTS AND FACILITY 
PROJECTS CUMULATIVE BY COUNTY AND MAJOR OBJECT 


(Thousands of Dollars) 





Facility 
State and Total Supply Contracts Through Contracts, 
County June, 1945 May, 1945 





AIRCRAFT | ORDNANCE | OTHERS TOTAL 


MISSOURI........ 4,192,774] 1,110,411] 1,494,621] 906,585} 681,157 
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Distribution of Major War Supply Contracts and Facility Projects Com- 





lative by County and Major Object—Continued 
































Facility 
State and Total Supply Contracts Through |Contracts, 
County June, 1945 May, 1945 
AIRCRAFT | ORDNANCE | OTHERS TOTAL 
Boone... . 5,194 ee | 
Buchanan..... I os SoS ee zed 5,662 5,307 
(ee 5. | ees, Sepereenrer er 
Callaway...... ERS eee | ee 
Cape Girardeau SR: Seeeme eer is a 
aT es 62,397 424 53,365} g 608]......... 
Cole. . WG oi aang calves Jeena = Sr 
_ ree Rea ses: Seenerraen ee 
Dunklin..... I cas occ cs 985 8,454 
Franklin. ..... Eres, Seana Bere | ee 
Gasconade. .... PE ios 60a 05 vgceane -. a 
Greene....... 18. 30t.... 5,832 7,593 4,896 
Grundy... MD 5.9) oe ence ae ae 
Henry.... Sea) ener << 
Howard.... - 532 _ es 
» Howell... SSN) Scape pete - : 2 
WR Sa oscil Seer ere See 
Jackson. . 1,120,605 532,289 239,985) 183,991 164, 340 
Jasper... ; ee 15,804) 4,544)....... 
Jefferson. . 679 ee TF... . 
Johnson. . = | Seer: Several 1,300........ 
Laclede... . . eee. Seer 340)... 
Lawrence.... ES. Eee ae......... 
Lincoln. ... 288 138}. TOR. ...... 
Lion... DEE ce ccssace 2.6711..... 
Livingston..... Ee 312 ee 
Macon.... .. Ee eens se ae 
Madison... Sr 2 348 892 
Maries... . S| ee eee: Ree 2,163 
Marion....... 29,.G6a..... 6,801} 22,081 180 
ee _ RS ee acy aor 
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Distribution of Major War Supply Contracts and Facility Projects Cumu- 
lative by County and Major Object—Continued 








Facility 
State and Total Supply Contracts Through Contracts, 
County June, 1945 May, 1945 
AIRCRAFT | ORDNANCE | OTHERS | TOTAL 

Osage ree: Sree | | Seeeene 
a Ge Sree p. Se 
Pettis RE | Pe 462 9,623 
i ae | a Pee eS 326 1,258 
Pike. DE ook nc eas tees vos 6,672 19,222 
Platte : Ee remem nest ES cn 
Pulaski. ...... i Ree, See Sera ume 6 46,118 
Randolph..... eee copeeeeame > 44,673}......... 
St. Charles... . p> er 142,253} 10,855} 81,604 
St. Francois. . . EE 6c dice e tw acon 1,180 1,000 
St. Louis... ... 54,171 2: nae 10,985) 34,664 
St. Louis City..| 2,319,870} 568,120) 1,030,119] 467,549] 254,082 
Ste. Genevieve. WS es 5d cake DR pees ee eee 2,393 
Saline......... i eee See ae 
a ee Wo. hs os dene ewos 8,049)....... 
Stoddard...... I ped eps etc ees Ws wtiawee 
Vernon........ 1 Re. See eeere 51 2.072 
ee _- Saree RR eee ae 
Washington... .f ie Sener fe 69}. wis 
Wright........ es lo ree ah ee 
Various*...... oes ianitce Cease. esas 44 




















*Listings which cannot be assigned to a single county. 


Analyzing these figures given by the War Production 
Board it becomes evident that the Kansas City and St. Louisdis- 
tricts almost had the monopoly of contracts issued to the State. 
St. Louis city and Jackson county alone totaled $3,440,475,- 


000, 82% of the Missouri total of $4,192,774,000. 


Clay, 


Jackson, St. Charles, and St. Louis counties, and St. Louis 
city, within the contiguous industrial area of Kansas City 
and St. Louis districts received 90% of the Missouri total. 
Only one other county received contracts for over a hundred 
million dollars. This was St. Charles county with contracts 
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for $234,712,000 with the Weldon Spring Ordnance plant 
contributing substantially to this total. Only two counties 
each had a total of over fifty million dollars, St. Louis and Clay 
counties. Five counties, Marion, Newton, Pike, Pulaski, and 
Randolph, received contracts for more than twenty-five million 
dollars. Twenty-nine counties had contracts for a million or 
more, while nineteen counties trailed with contracts for less 
than a million. According to this report only St. Louis and 
fifty-eight of Missouri’s one hundred and fourteen counties 
received contracts. 

The War Department’s bureau of public relations listed 
eighty-five of Missouri’s industries which not only contributed 
to the overall production program but excelled in the quality 
and quantity of their production, testified to by the award 
of the Army-Navy “E”’ flag award. 

War workers in 4283 of the nation’s top flight war pro- 
duction facilities earned the Army-Navy “E” award for their 
part in the defeat of the Axis powers. This number includes 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ awards made prior to July 1942 when the Navy 
“E”’, the Army ‘‘A” and the Army-Navy munitions Board 
“Star” awards were merged and became known as the Army- 
Navy “E” award. 

Representing only 5% of the estimated war plants in 
the nation, those plants meeting the stringent eligibility re- 
quirements ranged in size from one-man plants to large cor- 
porations and included facilities that converted from peace to 
war production, as well as new plants built especially for war 
purposes. Approximately 50% of the awards went to plants 
having less than 500 employees, generally considered as 
“smaller war plants.” 

The Army-Navy “E”’ award was granted only to facilities 
which were particularly outstanding in production for the war 
and navy departments. Nominations for the award were the 
responsibility of the technical services of army service forces, 
the Army air forces, the bureaus of the Navy department, 
the Coast Guard, or the Marine Corps, whichever had the larg- 
est contractual interest in the plant. 

Plants which maintained an outstanding record of per- 
formance for six months after receiving the original Army- 
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Navy “E” award were granted a Star award, indicated by a 
white star on their “E” flag. Additional stars could be won 
by continued outstanding performance for succeeding six 
month periods until the flag carried four stars, after which 
the interval was increased to one year. 

The eighty-five Missouri industries to win the award are 
listed alphabetically. 


NO. OF 

WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS STARS 

Absorbent Cotton Co. of America, Valley Park.................... 2 
Aireon Manufacturing Corp., Electronics Division, Plant No. 5, Kan- 

SN I SIE GE oan. 5 5. 5 Sse ce cee eee re dae eeegee eee 2 
Sa Fae ais ee a oo os Sew ha Sas eis AS wa ee aeons 2 
*American Brake Shoe Co., National Bearing Division, St. Louis 
American Fabrics Co., Inc., Kansas City 
American Red Cross, Blood Donor Center, Kansas City 
American Red Cross, Blood Donor Center, St. Louis...:........... 2 
Dimas Bee Ca, FR. GR co a oi oo oe. cee oka iis cob Seba 5 obec 2 
Armour and Co., Armour Creameries, Springfield.................. 3 
Atlas Powder Co., Atlas Works, Webb City.....................-. 2 
Atlas Powder Co., Weldon Spring Ordnance Works................ 2 
Barry-Wehmiller Machinery Co., St. Louis....................-.5- 1 
Benson Manufacturing Co., Kansas City...............00-.00000- 4 
Benwood Linze Co., and B-L Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., Kansas City......................-- 1 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis..................00.005- 5 
Buck X-Ograph Co., St. Louis 
*Busch-Sulzer Bros., Diesel Engine Co., St. Louis.................. 4 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas City....................00005- 2 
Century Electric Co., Main Plant, St. Louis...................... 1 
Champion Canvas Supplies, Inc., Linn 
Champion Shoe Machinery Co., St. Louis 
Columbia Steel Tank Co., Kansas City...... Oe eon Reena a eh 2" 3 
Commercial Equipment Co., Kansas City 
Commercial Radio Equipment Co., Kansas City................... 2 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co., North Kansas City.................... 4 
Crawford Manufacturing Co., Inc., Kansas City................... 4 
Donnelly Garment Co., St. Joseph............ 2.0... c eee eee eens 1 
Durasteel Co., Lindell Plant, Hannibal........................... 1 
Ehrhardt Tool & Machine Co., St. Louis 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., Electrical Div., St. Louis.............. 4 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., Turret Div., St. Louis................. 4 


General Cable Corp., St. Louis Plant, St. Louis 
General Motors Corp., Oldsmobile Div., Kansas City.............. 
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NO. OF 
WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS STARS 
A. P. Groee Five Brick Co... Memion:. .... . occ cece ccc ctccness 1 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., Rolagrip Div., Kansas City............... 4 
Henderson Produce Co., Momroe City....... 2. cnc ccc ccc ween Ss 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Carthage Plant, Carthage.............. 2 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Missouri Ordnance Works, Louisiana. . . . 3 
Biassmoant-Lisonter ©o., St. Louis... on = oon ccc cece eecenne 1 
Jackes-Evans Manufacturing Co., St. Louis....................... 1 
Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., St. Louis 
Johnston Tin Foil & Metal Co., South Afton 
Kansas City Assn. for the Blind, Kansas City 
Keystone Trailer & Equipment Co., Kansas City.................. 2 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis Laboratory.................... + 
Landis Machine Co., Fuze Plant, St. Louis....................... 3 
A. Leechen & Sons Rope Co., St. Lowis...... occ ccc sce ce cece 1 
Eimotin Hermerms €O... SE. Tie... ow. eo nos ce cece tics crns 4 
McCabe Powers Auto Body Co., St. Louis......7................. 3 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis Ordnance Plant, Forest Park Core 
I 6, ak fs rared let os 4! ded sa ee baa Se eco eal 1 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis Ordnance Plant, Siemers Lane 
NI NI ia oe ng scans wiane. Grewia GNI «Ek aw 1 
Midwest Piping and Supply Co., Inc., Plants 1, 2, and 3, St. Louis... 2 
ees MINIS ig tts II on os. sre. eke cre wish vie. em ise ciseerane 3 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co., Maplewood................ 1 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Executive Branch, St. Louis 
Monsanto Chemical Co., John F. Queeny Plant, St. Louis.......... E 
National Slug Rejectors, Inc., St. Louis 
John Nooter Boiler Works Co., St. Louis......................... 2 
Northwestern Machine Corp., St. Louis.......................... 2 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Corp., Kansas City 
IN IR ood goa e ciciaa's divin waa o kdws ewe 1 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. ..................000000; 3 
Remington Arms Co., Lake City Ordnance Plant, Independence..... 3 
Rice Stix Dry Goods Co., Plant No. 25, Farmington............ 2 
Rival Manufacturing Co., Plants 1, 2, and 3, Kansas City 
a ee re 3 
Rupert Diecasting Co., Kansas City 
Schlueter Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 
es a nk sc cicawic as cae fd webew davewwnteecnn 1 
Stile-Craft Manufacturing Co., St. Louis 
is TI I rw his bein ds cece ww dle olergin bier bie 4 
Tweedie Footwear Corp., Jefferson City 
Tweedie Footwear Corp., Versailles................ Secon ie sant -- € 
*Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City............ ene, ees 5 
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NO. OF 
WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS STARS | 


United States Cartridge Co., St. Louis Ordnance 
U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant, St. Louis (Operated by the Amertorp 


IND ots sls ccs utes ee Seam ates at ee aba wr te 3 
Universal Match Corp., Magnesium & Signal Division, St. Louis 
Vendo Company, Kansas City............. LN GaetdeAceee Paste Coe 4 
Victory Canvas Co., St. Louis 
Viking Refrigerators, Inc., Kansas City....................2-005 2 
Wagner Rlectric Corn, St. Leis... on oie. 5 os 0s cise a isis alge stone 4 
Paul K. Weil Co., St. Louis 
Wendt-Sonis Co., Hannibal...................... vious ateeureaiaed 2 


Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., Kansas City 


*Winner of Navy “E”’ award prior to July 1942, which elected not to con- 
vert to Army-Navy “E’’ award. 


This report makes it evident that Missouri had a promi- 
nent part in the largest production job in the history of the 
country, and although it will be years before a definitive 
history can be written of the war effort and the part Missouri 
played in it, this report may be considered a brief preview of 
that history, one that can be regarded by Missourians with 
a special measure of pride for the way their State was able 
to mobilize resources and guide them into the proper channels. 
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LEAD MINING 


Second only to furs, the presence of lead in the Missouri 
area was the great attraction for the Frenchman in search of 
wealth. Even the Jesuit missionary, Father Jacques Gravier, 
commented on its location while voyaging down the Missis- 
sippi in 1700: - 

“After a league’s progress, we discovered the river 
Miaramigoua [Meramec], where the very rich lead mine is, 
twelve or thirteen leagues from its mouth. This mine yields 
three-fourths.’” 

In addition to remarks on the existance of lead, quoted 
from previous articles in this series, travelers by 1800 were 
including a history of the mines in their descriptions: 

“The Lead Mines of St. Genevieve occupy an extent of 
country, the limits of which have not yet been ascertained; 
they commence about thirty miles west of the Mississippi, 





IMARIE GEORGE WINDELL, a native Missourian, received an A. B. degree in 
1939 and A. M. degree in 1941, both from the University of Missouri, and is 
now following further graduate study in the University of Minnesota. She 
was correspondence instructor in history in the University of Missouri, 1940- 
1942, instructor of politica] Science in Christian College, Columbia, Missouri, 
1942, and research associate and copy editor of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, 1942-1946. 

2John Gilmary Shea, Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, by 
Cavalier, St. Cosme, Le Sueur, Gravier, and Guignas (Albany: Joel Munsell, 
1861), p. 119. 
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and extend west and north west. That which more particularly 
indicates the existence of lead, is a redness of the soil... 
probably occasioned by the oxyde of iron contained in the 
soil.’’8 

“It is doubted whether the lead mines in Louisiana, 
both as to number and capacity, and the purity of their treas- 
ure, are not superior to those of any other country. No 
mines of this nature, at least none of any consequence, have 
been discovered below the Arkansas; those with which we are 
acquainted, and which are worked, are situated in Upper 
Louisiana. In these regions various lead mines have been 
discovered; but the number and value of them cannot be as- 
certained with any degree of precision. Much of the inhab- 
ited part of the district of St. Genevieve, is embraced by them. 
They are found along the Merimak, and its tributary streams, 
and on both sides of the Mississippi, more than four hundred 
miles above the mouth of the Missouri. They are numerous 
on the St. Francis and White river; some of them have been 
worked and proved productive. They discover themselves 
in the country of the Osages, and in the territories of several 
other Indian tribes. Mineral lead is in such plenty, that 
fragments of it are scattered about in some of their villages; 
and it is considered of no more value than the same quantity 
of coarse granite, or lime stone rock. 


“Some of these mines were opened and worked by the 
French more than a century ago; and, strange as it may appear, 
they were not ambitious, till a late period, of extending the 
manufacture of lead beyond their own consumption. Ten 
valuable mines in the neighborhood of St. Genevieve were 
worked in 1804.’" j 

“Among the number of adventurers to Illinois, was Phi- 
lip Francis Renault, (the son of Philip Renault, a noted iron- 
founder at Consobre, near to Mauberge, in France,) who came 
over as the agent of the Company of St. Philips, an association 


3John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, in the Years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811 (Liverpool: Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 1817), pp, 250-251. Com- 
ments of explorers are quoted in ‘‘The Missouri Reader,” in the April and July, 
1945, issues of this magazine. 

4Amos Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana (Phila- 
delphia: M. Carey, 1812), pp. 393-394. 
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of individuals which had been formed under the patronage of 
the western company, for prosecuting the mining business 
in the upper country of Louisiana and Illinois. . . 

“Renault left France in the year 1719, with two hundred 
artificers and miners, provided with tools, and whatever 
else was necessary for carrying the objects of the company 
into effect. In his passage he touched at the Island of St. 
Domingo, and purchased five hundred slaves for working the 
mines... Renault extablished himself in the vicinity of this 
town [Kaskaskia], near Fort Chartres... and from this sent 
out his mining and exploring parties into various sections 
of Illinois and Louisiana. These parties were either headed by 
himself, or M. La Motte, an agent versed in the knowledge 
of minerals, whom he had brought over with him. In one of 
the earliest of these excursions La Motte discovered the lead 
mines on St. Francis, which bear his name; and at a subsequent 
period Renault made a discovery of those extensive mines 
north of Potosi, which continue to be called after the dis- 
coverer... These diggings are scattered over the whole mine 
country, and hardly a season passes, in which some antique 
works, overgrown with brush and trees, are not found. 


“Renault being probably disappointed in the high ex- 
pectations he had formed of finding gold and silver, turned 
his whole force towards the smelting of lead... [His] opera- 
tions were, however, retarded and checked... In 1731, the 
whole territory was retroceded to the crown of France, the 
objects of the company [of the West] having totally failed; 
and Renault was left in America, without the means of pros- 
ecuting the mining business... However, [he] remained in 
Illinois several years after the explosion of the Mississippi 
scheme.’’5 


Renault returned to France in 1742, but French interest 
in the area while unrewarded by production, continued to 
be active. A report in 1748 to the French minister commented 
on “the Working of the lead mines, the yield whereof has not 


5Henry R. Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri; Including 
Some Observations on the Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, Soil, 
Climate, Population, and Productions of Missouri and Arkansaw. . .(New York: 
Charles Wiley and Co., 1819), pp. 14-17. 
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been of any great value so far, although it is asserted that 
they are very rich and can be rendered productive with hardly 
any expense.’’6 

“After his [Renault’s] departure, the settlements on the 
Mississippi, feeble in themselves, could not furnish protection 
to such as might be disposed to work at the mines. The Span- 
ish, however, in a few years after taking possession of the 
country, did something, and in process of time new discoveries 
were made, and the mining business began to assume a more 
respectable character. The principal discovery made under 
the Spanish authority was, Mine a Burton, which takes its 
name from a person of the name of Burton [a native French- 
man]... 

“The processes of mining pursued under the Spanish 
government, appear to have been very crude and imperfect, 
not more than fifty per cent. of lead being got from the ore... 
Neither was shot, or any other manufacture of it, attempted 
by native Spaniards.’’? 

As late as 1776, the Spanish lieutenant governor reported 
that ‘‘the mines no longer produce mote lead than is used 
annually.’’® 

A probable explanation of early disappointments is the 
method of production. Certainly the practices described were 
primitive: . 

“These mines [of Ste. Genevieve] have been worked since 
about the year 1725, and until of late the ore has not been 
sought for in the rock, but has been found in the earth in de- 
tached lumps, intermixed with the substances above men- 
tioned. The workmen employed, have no other implements 
than a pick-axe and a wooden shovel, and when at work, 
appear as if employed in making éan pits, rather than in mining. 
When they come to the rock, or to such a depth that it is no 
longer convenient to throw the dirt out of the hole, they quit, 
and perhaps commence a new digging, as they term it, within 
a few feet of that which they have previously abandoned. 








6Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, ed. by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites (Madison: Published by the Society, 1906), XVII, 514. 

7Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, pp. 17-19. 

8Louis Houck, The Spanish Regime in Missouri (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons, 1909), I, 103. (Reproduced by permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 
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Each digger works separately for himself, and sells the ore to 
the proprietor of the soil, at two dollars per 100 Ibs. It is evi- 
dent from the nature of the employment, that the gain to the 
diggers must be very precarious, but in general they appear to 
live comfortably. They are almost all Creole French who are 
employed, and if I may judge from a single instance, retain 
as much fondness for showy dress as the most foppish of their 
ancestors. 

“On a Saturday evening, I arrived at the mine Belle 
Fountaine, and employed myself until night in examining the 
substances thrown out by the diggers, and found the most 
interesting specimens amongst the refuse of one man, who, 
on that account, I particularly noticed. On the following 
morning I met him in the village, dressed in a white gown, 
with red slippers, and a blue silk waistcoat, embroidered with 
silver lace. 

“The proprietors who buy the ore, cause it to be smelted 
in furnaces constructed of two parallel walls, one about eight, 
the other four, feet high, and three and a half asunder: these 
are joined by two sloping side walls, and into this inclosed 
area the fuel and ore are thrown. In this way they obtain 
from sixty to seventy per cent. of lead: the ore is said to con- 
tain eighty. 

“The mines belong to a number of proprietors: they are 
mostly held by grants from the Spanish governors formerly 
residing at St. Louis, and are worked with more or less spirit, 
as the ore happens to be abundant or otherwise, for the 
workmen quit one digging without ceremony, when they hear 
of better success at another. The profits of the proprietors 
are commensurate with the quality of ore raised on their prop- 
erty; therefore, when the diggings become less productive 
than usual, they make trials on different parts of their land, 
to discover where the ore is more abundant, that the diggers 
may be induced to remain with them. These trials consist in 
nothing more than digging a hole in some part of the woods, 
to the depth of three or four feet, and judging by the quantity 
of ore (Galena) what degree of success may be expected. 

“A little time before I visited Richwood Mines, the 
property of Monsieur [Louis] Lebaume [Lebaume de Tateron, 
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secretary for Governor Trudeau], of St. Louis, he [had] made 
forty trials, by simply digging holes, not more than four feet 
deep, in places remote from each other, on his land. In thirty- 
eight of these he found ore, and from one hole more than 
half a cwt. was raised.’’® 


“TInattention to the regular manufacture of lead arises 
in part from the poverty of the manufacturers, who are not 
able to pursue an expensive process, but much more from 
the great quantity of mineral, the little labor required to obtain 
it, and the prolific nature of it. On account of the water the 
mineral is usually taken from the ground between the first 
of August, and the last of November; and during this period 
a great number of laborers, sometimes as many as three 
hundred, resort to the mines in the neighborhood of St. Gene- 
vieve. They dig and dispose of the mineral, and receive in 
payment goods and other articles for the support of their 
families. Some of them have been known to earn thirty dollars 
per day for several successive weeks; but such occurrences are 
rare, and never happen, unless the laborers are so lucky as to 
find veins of mineral of considerable size and extent; though 
the profits of procuring that article are undoubtedly great... 

“There is no way to ascertain the quantity of lead an- 
nually manufactured in Upper Louisiana; but it is much more 
considerable thari a mere superficial observer would be willing 
to admit... The want of capitals, [sic] and the still greater 
want of industry among the inhabitants on the Mississippi, 
especially the Creoles, operate as powerful checks to the manu- 
facture of lead. When necessity compels them, they will 
labor with spirit till the means of a few months subsistence 
are obtained; they will then retire, and indulge their indolence, 
till necessity again urges them to resume their laborious 
occupations. Even the few capitalists in the country, who 
purchase mineral, and manufacture lead, complain of this 
as an obstacle to their success; they are obliged to wait for 
the moment when the victims of poverty and want deposit 
with them the fruits of their exertion.’’!” 


®*Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, pp. 251-253. 
10Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana, pp. 394-395, 
398. 
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SALT MAKING 


“In the first settlement of the country, the inhabitants 
were in great distress for want of salt;... the French... 
made salt at the saline, below Ste. Genevieve, in the first settle- 
ment of the country. From these works much salt was con- 
veyed to Illinois... Mr. Cabanne of St. Louis, another sample 
of these noble pioneers, made salt at his works west of St. 
Louis, near the Merrimac river. Salt was manufactured here, 
in early Spanish times in Louisiana.”™ 

In 1768 Alexander Fraser, a French lieutenant, reported: 
“There is...a River [the Saline] from the water of which 
(tho’ fresh to the taste) they make a sufficiency of salt for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. But these conveniences 
are, unluckily, on the Western or Spanish side of the River.’’” 

In 1769 a village of four or five houses existed at 
these salt works, and Piernas reported: ‘These [the salt 
works] are located in our district one league below Misera. 
It is a site composed of four or five houses, which were built 
by some industrious inhabitants, for the working of the salt 
and its storing, and were sufficient for the supply of the coun- 
try. But at present those houses belong to the above-men- 
tioned company, and they distribute the product, and as such 
owners and distributers, they provide the English district 
with the salt at a lower rate than that for which our district 
obtains it, and the benefit is usurped by the continued and 
sensible exportation practiced by those who manipulate the 
mines.’”8 

Francois Vallé, in 1797, had salt works on the Saline, 
as did many others, and salt was shipped and sold down the 
Mississippi, up the Ohio, and on the Cumberland. In eastern 


ujJohn Reynolds, The Pioneer History of Illinois (Belleville, Ill.: N. A. 
Randall, 1852), p. 86. 

12Jacob Piatt Dunn, ‘‘Documents Relating to the French Settlements on 
the Wabash,”’ containing the report of Lieutenant Alexander Fraser, May 4, 
1766, Indiana Historical Society Publications, II, No. 11, p. 9. 

13*Report of Don Pedro Piernas, . . . 1769,’’ Houck, The Spanish Regime 
in Missouri, I, 71-72. 

MLouis Houck, A History of Missouri from the Earliest Explorations and 
Settlements Until the Admission of the State into the Union (Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., 1908), II, 256. (Reproduced by permission of Mr. 
Giboney Houck.) 
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Tennessee, the area of what is now the state of Missouri was 
well known as the country “where is the celebrated moun- 
tain of salt.” Indeed, in 1802, “Although this country 
[Tennessee] abounds with saline springs, none are yet worked, 
as the scarcity of hands would render the salt dearer than 
what is imported from the saltpits of St. Genevieve, which 
supply all Cumberland. It is sold at two dollars per bushel, 
about sixty pounds weight.’’ 


“Nothing shows the importance of these salt works on 
this stream better than the fact that in 1778 an expedition 
came from Kentucky to the mouth of the Saline to purchase 
salt, a necessity of which the settlers in Kentucky had 
been deprived since their arrival in that country. For this 
trip fifteen volunteers of Captain Harrod’s company were 
selected... This little band... went down the Ohio 
and then up the Mississippi to the salt works, and se- 
curing the salt after some delay, returned shortly before 
Christmas. On their way back four hundred Indians were 
in ambush at the mouth of the Tennessee to intercept them, 
but they escaped and got the salt to the falls, from whence it 
was taken to Boonesboro, arriving there March 1, 1779.’"!? 


North of the Missouri River, a salt industry sprang up 
around the salines along the bank of the Salt River. Testi- 
mony given in the land claims controversy reveals the period 
and extent of production and the dangers involved in its 
continuance: 


“{Claim] No. 79. Mathurin Bouvet, claiming 84 arpens 
in length. To Mr. Zenon Trudeau, Captain in the stationary 
regiment of Louisiana, Lieutenant Governor, and commander- 
in-chief of the western part of Illinois: 


15F, Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, Through the States 
of Ohio and Kentucky: A Voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and a 
Trip Through the Mississippi Territory . . . (Pittsburgh: Cramer, Spear and 
Eichbaum, 1810), p. 39. 

16F, A. Michaux, Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains, in the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and Back to Charleston, by the Upper 
Carolines; comprising the most interesting Details on the Present State of Agri- 
culture, and the Natural Produce of those Countries . . . Undertaken, in the Year 
1802, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, III. 280. 
17Houck, History of Missouri, II, 255-256, 
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“Mathurin Bouvet... having obtained... the concession 
of the saline Du Bastion, on the river Auhaha [Salt], it becomes 
indispensable for him to have an establishment on the Missis- 
sippi, in order to raise buildings thereon to deposite the salt 
manufactured at his works, on account of the difficulty of 
navigations in the said river Auhaha; and to obviate these 
difficulties, he contemplates to make an establishment and im- 
prove a plantation at the foot of the hills of the bay De Charles, 
which hills run along the Mississippi, at the distance of about 
three leagues from the said saline Dubastion... M. Bouvet. 
St. Louis, 6th June, 1795.”” [Granted]'* 


“September 22, 1806... Francis M. Benoit, being duly 
sworn, says that the said Mathurin Bouvet begun [sic] the 
settling of said land about ten years ago; that he built houses 
on the same, had a garden and a large field fenced in, and 
actually inhabited and cultivated the same prior to and on 
the first day of October, 1800; that he was an ancient inhabit- 
ant, and a notary public under the Spanish Government. .. 

“Antoine Cheney, sworn, says that about 14 or 15 years 
ago he saw Mathurin Bouvet on a piece of land, situate two 
or three arpens in the bay Charles on the Mississippi, that he 
inhabited and cultivated the same during three years from 
that time; that there were about three arpens under fence; 
that he had no family, but had hired hands, and that said 
Bouvet was burnt in the house on said land... 

“Charles Fremon Delauriere, being duly sworn, says 
that in the fall of 1805, and spring of 1806, he went on said 
land, and saw an old field and garden, and the remains of old 
houses which had been burned by the Indians, and in which 
old Bouvet was burned to death. For survey witness states. . . 
that there was great difficulty and danger in executing surveys; 
that he [Delauriere] was twice repulsed by the Indians, and 
that the third time he went up he could not execute several 
of the surveys, being prevented by Indians of the Sac and 
Fox nations, although he and his companions were well 
armed.’”!® 





18*Private Land Claims in Missouri,’’ House Executive Documents, 24th 
Congress, Ist Session, p. 241. 
19Tbid., pp. 243-245. 
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Another venture in the same area was made by De 
Lauriere in 1800. 


“No. 119 [Land Claim]. Charles Fremon Delauriere, 
claiming 10,000 arpens. To Don Zenon Trudeau, Lieutenant 
Governor of Illinois, and commander in chief in St. Louis: 

“Sir: Louis Labeaume and Charles Fremon Delauriere. . . 
wishing to work some saline, they claim... permission to go 
to visit and examine the places which will appear to them the 
most convenient to their project... 


St. Louis, 12th May, 1799.’20 


“Sir: Charles Fremon Delauiere and Louis Labeaume 
have the honor to state to you that in consequence of the de- 
mand which they made to the Intendant General of this prov- 
ince, dated 22d November, 1800, and in virtue of your 
official letter to the said Intendant, dated 28th of the same 
month, by which you authorize the petitioners to begin their 
works and to explore the salines which they have solicited, 
the petitioners have immediately transported themselves 
on said place with the cattle, kettles and other utensils neces- 
sary to said employment, and have succeeded in making very 
fine and very good salt, and up to this day preferable to all 
the salt made at the several salines worked in this Upper Loui- 
siana. 


“The petitioners, encouraged by your approbation, 
sir, and by the preference which the public has given to their 
salt, continue their works, and are going to ameliorate them 
as much as possible, although they are at considerable ex- 
penses, and they find great obstacles to the importation of 
their salt to the centre of the population. 


“,. Having, moreover, fulfilled the conditions which they 
had proposed, and having transported on their place the ket- 
tles necessary to erect four or five furnaces, they supplicate 
you to grant to them at the place called La Saline Ensang- 
lantee, (The Bloody Saline,) the quantity of one hundred 
arpens square of land, making a superficie of ten thousand 
arpens... 


207%bid,, pp. 320-321. 
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St. Louis, March 25, 1801. 
“St. Louis of Illinois, March 26, 1801. 


“Being satisfied that the interested have fulfilled what 
they state, having already brought here samples of the salt, 
which is a great deal preferable to the other salt made in small 
quantity and of a bad quality in the other salines, and of the 
expenses occasioned to them by this difficult enterprise in a 
place so distant from the settlements, and being convenient 
to the general welfare that that place should be established to 
enable the interested to find men for the improvement of said 
salt works, which is beneficial to the public, I [Trudeau] do 
grant to them the quantity of land solicited by them.’ 


Despite such an auspicious beginning, the salt works, 
while valuable, proved dangerous to De Lauriere as they had 
to Bouvet. The land claims testimony furnishes the clcse of 
the adventure. De Lauriere records that “in the year 1803, 
[he] resided at Salt river, where he carried on his salt-making 
establishment,’ but his success was meteoric. 


“Evidence with reference to minutes and records. De- 
cember 27, 1811>.. 


“Albert Tison saith... that he saw the salt furnaces in 
operation by Fremon Delauriere; that the family of said De- 
lauriere had been residing on the said saline since either 1801 
or 1802, in fact, a long time before the land was surveyed, at 
least two years before; that they made a great quantity of 
salt at said works for the supply of inhabitants; that they 
sustained losses by boats upsetting in the Mississippi, and 
more yet in Salt river itself; that at the beginning of their 
undertaking there was great danger on account of the Indians; 
that they were obliged to fortify themselves; had a piece of 
cannon, and were several times threatened of being attacked; 
that the place where they made salt was the extreme frontier 
of the settlements; that by this undertaking Fremon De- 
lauiere was reduced to poverty.’ 





21%bid., pp. 321-322. 
22Tbid., p. 22. 
237bid., pp. 322-323. 
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HEMP 


One money crop, hemp, was native to the region. Trudeau 
reported in 1798 in describing the Missouri area: ‘The soil 
produces hemp of its own accord, since it is a natural prod- 
uct, and of so superior a quality, that it can be compared 
with that of Russia. Already several Americans have begun 
to cultivate it... I beg the Governor-General to please 
devote himself to furnishing a suitable outlet for the cordage 
which can be manufactured here in a short time throughout 
Ylinoa.’’*4 


Earlier, plans had been made to encourage the growth of 
both hemp and flax by providing the French settlers with 
cheap labor in the form of negro slaves. ‘The king having 
been informed cf Your Lordship’s report in your letter of Janu- 
ary 27th [1778], and in the copy of the letter of the lieutenant- 
governor of Ylinueses, which you inclose, upon the difficulty 
of sowing and cultivating flax [and hemp], on account of the 
nature of the soil and the weakness of the population in those 
settlements, His Majesty has decided to make provision for 
supplying them with negroes, in such manner as may be prac- 
ticable... April 8, 1778.’ 


River navigation made cordage essential and encouraged 
this local industry. ‘“‘Hemp is indigenous; it grows to the 
height of eleven feet, and is said to be equal in goodness 
and texture to that of the north of Europe. Rope and duck 
manufactories are much wanted in this country... Such manu- 
factures would probably enrich the proprietors, and at the 
same time prove useful to our numerous river navigators, 
who are now obliged to supply their wants from Kentucky.’ 


Laclede, the founder of St. Louis, sent in 1775 thirty 
quintals of hemp to New Orleans, according to Cruzat’s 
report,?? and by 1800 the entire district was producing 27,215 
pounds of flax and hemp combined.”® 


24Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 256-257, 
257bid., I, 158-160. 

26Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, p. 217. 
27Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, I, 103. 
287bid., II, 414. 
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FLOUR MILLS 


The production of wheat and the demand for flour both 
in the capital and locally made the establishment of mills 
profitable. Ste. Genevieve had a mill long before Chouteau’s 
pond and mill were built in St. Louis, and this latter city used 
to send grain to Ste. Genevieve to be milled. 

“Gristmills were established in various portions of upper 
Louisana. The French located theirs in villages, operated them 
with horses, for they were small and insignificant concerns; 
excepting, however, the windmill of Motard in St. Louis, 
which seems to have been a more pretentious establishment.’’?® 

The local Spanish Officials expected early to be able to 
depend on the Missouri production of flour. Captain Fran- 
cisco Rui reported enthusiastically in October, 1769: “All 
the above country is very fertile. It produces with great abun- 
dance whatever is planted. In my time there was a vast har- 
vest of wheat and corn, so that if its inhabitants were to bestow 
all their labor on the soil, I am of the opinion that they would 
have enough flour, if not for all, yet for the greater part of 
this place [z. e., New Orleans].’’*° 

Their hopes were not unfounded, for the earliest Spanish 
statistical reports of St. Louis and Ste. Genevieve reveal the 
following data: 








1772 1773 1774 1775 
Total of St. Louis and Ste. 
Genevieve in quintals.... 5,898 4,304 5,018 5,018¢ 
Taken to the capital [New Or- 
Ee eee 1,200* 2,467* 1,078* 14,115* 
Taken to Los Arcos [Arkansas 
_ , RE en and 50 10 i eee 
Used in this village.......... 4,823 3,072 3,723 3,113 
RO GHG enn iscves iver reas 1,999* 754 923 1,456 





*In whole or in part from harvest of preceding year.*! 
+This number, obviously, is incorrectly recorded either by the enumerator 
of by Houck. 








29Houck, History of Missouri, II, 257. 
30Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, I, 63. 
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During the last decade of Spanish control, increasing 
the manufacture of flour was a popular project with local 
merchants. Bartholomew Tardiveau, in his ambitious plans 
for establishing a ‘‘great French colony” in Upper Louisiana, 
maintained that in spite of local apathy: 

“It would cause me great grief.... [to] lose sight of my inten- 
tions to establish a flour mill of fair quality... The first ob- 
servation that I heard made after Don Zenon Trudeau notified 
them was as follows: ‘It is truly a good method of encouraging 
agriculture, but who of us is in condition to erect a mill and 
other neccessary buildings or workrooms...’ Therefore, I 
take it upon myself to make the inhabitants of Illinois see a 
mill constructed in the course of the coming year.” 


In the following year, Tardiveau and three other colonials, 
Pedro Audrain, Dehault de Lassus, and Juan Sarpy, con- 
tracted to erect a flour mill at New Madrid and one at Ste. 
Genevieve. The contractors, however, failed to build either 
and returned the capital advanced by the government for that 
purpose.* 


AGRICULTURE 


“When France first discovered Louisiana she was not in a 
condition to promote the settlement of it... The distance too 
of the colony from the mother country, although it increased 
the prospects of wealth, served to check the spirit of emigra- 
tion among the opulent, and to confine it almost exclusively 
to the poor; and even these embarked in the enterprise, not to 
obtain wealth by the slow process of agriculture, but to seize 
on rich mines, and to monopolize the Indian trade... They 
were not calculated to labor in the field: The climate was too 
warm, and proved injurious to health; and they were not able 
to procure a sufficient number of slaves to answer any valuable 
purpose... The little knowledge of agriculture they possessed 
was never reduced to experiment; it expired with the first 
generation, and was never fully revived while the country 





317bid., I, 53-57, 86-89, 94-95, 102-103. 

%27Tbid., I, 367. 

%37bid., I, 373-409. For additional data on manufactures, and especially 
the handicrafts, the reader may refer to the succeeding article in this series. 
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remained in the hands of France. Hence there was a radical 
defect in the first settlement of Louisiana, and it served to 
impede the prosperity of that colony through all the subse- 
quent periods of its history. Had Indian commerce been wholly 
prohibited, or confined to a few exclusive traders only, and the 
settlers generally restricted to agriculture, and to the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials for foreign markets, the power of France 
in America would have been much more formidable than it 
was.” #4 

“For many years St. Louis was called ‘Pain Court’ 
[short of bread], from the scarcity of provisions, which circum- 
stance at one period almost induced the settlers to abandon 
their design.’ 

This antipathy for agriculture beyond subsistence lin- 
gered. Flagg stated in 1838: “In agriculture and the mechanic 
arts they [the French] are now about as well skilled, notwith- 
standing the improvements which they must perceive have 
been going on around them, as on the day their fathers first 
planted foot on this broad land. The same implements of hus- 
bandry and the arts which a century since were seen in France, 
are now seen here; the very vehicle they drive is the vineyard- 
car, which is presented us in representations of rustic life in 
the older provinces of the same land.’’** 

Like the European counterpart, ‘‘to each settlement 
was granted two tracts of land for ‘common fields’ and ‘com- 
mons.’ This distinction was not, however, invariably ob- 
served.’”*7 ‘Under the administration of St. Ange, which is 
said to have been mild and patriarchal, the common field [of 
St. Louis] was laid open, and each settler became a cultivator 
of the soil. This field comprised several thousand acres, 
lying upon the second steppe.’’** It was “conviently divided 
among the individual families, and the whole enclosed by the 
labour of all the villagers in common. If the enclosure opposite 
any plat was suffered to become ruinous, the right to the com- 


%4Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana, pp. 294-295. 
%Edmund Flagg, The Far West: or, A Tour Beyond the Mountains (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1838), I, 119-120. 
%6Tbid., II, 140. 
377 bid., II, 153-154. 
387bid., I, 120. 
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mon was forfeited by the offending individual. The seasons, 
also, for ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc., were by public 
ordinance simultaneous: yet with these restrictions, each 
individual, so long as he complied with the necessary regula- 
tions, possessed his lot in franc allieu—fee simple, subject to 
sale and transfer. The ‘common’ was a far more extended tract, 
embracing in some instances several thousand acres without 
enclosure, and reserved for the purpose of wood and pas- 
turage. Here there was no grant of severalty, and no individual 
portion could be appropriated without the special and unani- 
mous consent of the whole village. To the indigent who came 
to settle among them, and to young married pairs, donations 
from this tract were often made by the villagers, and, if con- 
veniently situated, might subsequently become a portion of 
the ‘common field.’ ’’*® 


The problem of the cows in the corn fields existed early, 
and fences had to be kept in repair. St. Ange in his farewell 
proclamation in 1764 gave a final reminder: ‘‘Messieurs 
Deroite de Richardville and de Caindre can not watch too 
carefully that the citizens keep up their fences, it being to the 
public interest that the cattle should not pass from the com- 
mons to the grain fields.’ 


“The villages were regularly laid out in squares of 300 
feet on each side, the houses standing towards the streets, 
and the interior of the area composed of gardens and orchards. 
To each of these villages was appropriated a large space of 
ground, fenced in the form of a parallelogram. In this space 
allotments are laid out, correspondent in number and relative 
magnitude with the town lots. These-allotments extend the 
whole length of the field; but their magnitude is determined 
by the breadth, which is marked on one of the fences, being 
once, or once and a half, or twice, &c. the length of the side 
of a square arpent of land. In the common field belonging 
to Carondolet, these narrow strips are more than a mile and 
a half in length. Besides the appropriation of land for cultiva- 
tion, an extensive tract was laid out for each town as a forest, 


397 bid., II, 154. 
40Dunn, Indiana Historical Society Publications, II, No. 11, p. 6. 
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or demesne, from which each individual cuts what wood he 
thinks proper... The French, who are the descendants of 
the first settlers, are very indolent, and so much attached to 
the manners of their ancestors, and even their practices in 
husbandry, that although they see their American neighbours, 
by the application of improved implements and methods, 
able to cultivate double the quantity of ground in the same 
time, nothing can induce them to abandon their old practices: 
and if any one attempts to reason with them on the subject, 
their constant reply is, ‘As it was good enough for our fore- 
fathers, it is good enough for us;’ whence it appears what even 
veneration for ancestry may become an evil.’ 


Indeed, in order to encourage immigration to Upper 
Louisiana, a primary problem seemed to be agricultural 
tools. In official memoranda regarding the expansion of the 
colony, they were the most important lure offered. The lieu- 
tenant-governor stated in 1777 that possible emigrants from 
Canada “‘are so poor... that... they would be in great straits 
if they were obliged to buy the farming-implements necessary 
for their making a living... The governor of Lusiana will 
provide for the settlement of French Catholics and other immi- 
grants, Spanish, Italian, and German, who desire the same, 
or who are sent out from Spain. This he will do in accordance 
with the terms of the orders given him; and he reports having 
aided some families with tools and provisions.’”’ The governor’s 
decree stated that ‘“‘the royal treasury will buy for each of the 
families referred to an axe (haza), a hoe, a scythe or sickle 
(volante 4 hoz), a spade... In case of death or abandonment 
of a settler, the commandant shall take care to recover the 
tools which have been given.” 

The types of such tools were rather limited: ‘Their plows 
were made entirely of wood, without a single iron fastening. 
The mouldboard had only the curve that would be found in 
a root of appropriate shape, but the beam was strong and the 
wooden point sharpened. A harrow or two were held as the 
common so to speak, of all the cultivators of the common- 





41Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, pp. 262-264, 
“Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, I, 152-157. 
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field... Their other agricultural implements were, hoes, 
grubbing hoes, spades, shovels and rakes, all primitive agri- 
cultural tools, of the same general shape as from remotest 
antiquity.’ 

Trudeau in 1798 blames the lack of implements on the 
high cost of iron, and recommends the establishment by the 
government of a foundry and forge: ‘It would be of great 
encouragement for all the people since the farmer who pays 
at present four or five reals a pound for this metal has to get 
along perforce without the most useful tools for his calling.” 


In addition, agriculture was hindered by natural forces. 
Many of the settlements were made on the low river banks 
and suffered accordingly. ‘‘The most notable habitants [of 
New Bourbon] have assured me that they are accustomed to 
lose two out of five harvests regularly [due to the inun- 
dations of the river], but such is the power of custom and of 
preoccupation! that they always persist in cultivating there 
[on the low point on the river].’’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of difficulties, Spanish governors 
reported, perhaps too optimistically: ‘The country of Yli- 
noeses is, in general, healthy and fertile... With but little 
cultivation those fields produce copious harvests, expecially 
wheat, maize, cottpn, and all sorts of vegetables in which the 
largest part of the crops of its settlement consist... The 
settlements of the French district, today Spanish, are reduced 
to two. The first is Misera, or Santa Genoveva. .. The 
chief crop is wheat, which is yielded abundantly. It could be 
obtained in greater quantity if there were more farmers and 
its inhabitants applied themselves. . . There are some who 
are wealthy enough to cultivate their lands, and raise cattle, 
hogs, and horses, and have a considerable number of slaves.’ 


Colonial labor seems to have been well paid. In 1770 
Philip Pittman, a traveler in the Mississippi valley, stated, 
“The price of labour in general is very high, as most of the 
young men rather chuse to hunt and trade amongst the 

Houck, History of Missouri, II, 235. 
“Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 250. 


45Tbid., II, 248. 
- 4Jbid., I, 69-70. 
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Indians, than apply to agriculture or become handicrafts 
[men]. At the Illinois a man may be boarded and lodged the 
year round on condition of his working two months, one 
month in ploughing the land and sowing the corn, and one 
month in the harvest.’’47 

The cultivation of the small gardens of vegetables was 
“commonly imposed on the old men and boys; those in the 
vigor of life view the cultivation of the soil as a degrading 
employment, and in order to gain the necessary subsistence 
for themselves and families, either undertake hunting voyages 
on their own account, or engage themselves as hirelings to 
such as possess sufficient capital to extend their traffic to the 
natives to the interior parts of the country; . . . they under- 
take those voyages with cheerfullness, and prefer the oc- 
cupation of the hunter, or engage, to that of the domestic, 
and independent farmer.’’** 


“They cultivate maize, wheat, oats, barley, beans (Phase- 
olus) pumpkins, water and musk melons, and tobacco and 
cotton for their own use. Apples and peaches are very fine: 
the former abundant, and do not require to be engrafted. 
They pay great attention to gardening, and have a good as- 
sortment of roots and vegetables.’’** 

“They annually export considerable quantities of beef, 
pork, lard, smoaked hams, and some peltry. They also culti- 
vate various kinds of fruit, small grains, and garden vege- 
tables. . . The soil also produces all kinds of esculent roots, 
and culinary vegetables; a multitude of different berries and 
plums of a delicious flavor, all of which are indigenous; cu- 
cumbers and all sorts of mellons grow in the greatest perfec- 
tion. Sweet and Irish potatoes are common to the country. 
Apple, pear, and peach trees have a rapid growth, and the 
latter are generally so loaded with fruit as to break down. 
The peaches are manufactured into brandy, and some of the 





47Philip Pittman, The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mis- 
sissippi; with a Geographical Description of that River, Illustrated by Plans and 
Draughts (London: J. Nourse, 1770, p. 55). 

48Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expeditions, 1804-1806, edited by 
Reuben G. Thwaites (New York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1904), VI, 
Part I, 29-30. (Reproduced by permission of the publisher.) 

49Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, p. 264. 
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farmers annually distil four hundred gallons of this spirit; 
an excellent substitute for foreign distilled spirits, the expense 
of which in a great measure prevents the use of them. Whiskey 
is also distilled from rye and Indian corn, which is mostly 
disposed of to the Indians, like the tobacco, in exchange for 
furs and peltries. The country is filled with wild grape vines 
of a large size. . . They bear grapes of a tolerable flavor. . . 
The grape vines imported from France and the south of Ger- 
many, and cultivated at St. Louis, flourish extremely well.’’®° 


“This district [Ste. Genevieve] produces some articles of 
natural growth not common among the other settlements in 
Upper Louisiana. There are several kinds of pine, which are 
mostly found at some distance up the Merimak, and from 
which the inhabitants manufacture considerable quantities 
of pitch and tar, nearly sufficient for the consumption of the 
country. The banks of the Merimak also produce some excel- 
lent cypress. .. from this and the pine, beards of a good 
quality are manufactured; but the price of them is so exorbi- 
tant, that few only can afford to purchase them.’ 


“Notwithstanding their want of industry, there is an ap- 
pearance of comfort and independence in their villages, as, 
from the richness of the soil, and fineness of the climate, the 
labours attendant-on agriculture, and attention necessary to 
their cattle, are comparatively trivial. They have abundance 
of horses, cows, and hogs, all of which run at large on the 
prairies, as they have no inclosure but for the purpose of 
agriculture. They mow a little grass on the prairie, which 
they make into hay, and give it to their horses and cattle 
when the ground is covered with snow: at other times they 
leave them to provide for themselves. The hogs sustain them- 
selves on strawberries, hazle nuts, hickory nuts, acorns and 
roots, and must be occasionally sought for in the woods, to 
prevent them from becoming entirely wild. .. That each 


planter may identify his own hogs, he marks them in the 
ear,” 


50Stoddard, Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana, pp. 214, 
227-228. 


51Jbid., p. 217. 
SBradbury, Travels in the Interior of America, pp. 264-265. 
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The first cattle were probably brought into the Illinois 
country about 1712, for in that year Father Marest, the 
Jesuit missionary, wrote: ‘‘Cows have just been brought to 
us which will render us the same service in village that the 
oxen render in France. We have tried to tame the wild oxen, 
but we have never succeeded.’ ‘The French, as well as the 
American settlers in upper Louisiana, owned large numbers 
of cattle, which they allowed to roam in the woods and prairies 
without any care... They also had sheep and hogs.’’™ 


“The horned cattle have multiplied exceedingly; most of 
them cost nothing, either for care or for food. The working 
animals graze on a vast common around the village; others, 
in much larger numbers, which are intended for breeding, 
are shut up throughout the year on a peninsula over ten leagues 
in extent, formed by the Mississippi and the river of the 
Tamarouas. [Such practices of the French of Illinois probably 
were carried over into Missouri.] These animals, which are 
seldom approached, have become almost wild, and artifice 
must be employed in order to catch them. If a habitant needs 
a pair of oxen, he goes to the peninsula. When he sees a bull 
large enough to be trained, he throws a handful of salt to him, 
and stretches out a long rope with a noose at the end; then 
he lies down. The animal which is eager for the salt draws 
near; as soon as its foot is in the noose the man on watch pulls 
the rope, and the bull is captured. The same is done for horses, 
calves, and colts; this is all that it costs to get a pair of oxen 
or of horses. Moreover, these animals are not subject to any 
diseases; they live a long time, and, as a rule, die only of old 
age.’’55 

“The French settlers seldom plowed with horses; but 
used oxen. It is the custom of the French everywhere, to yoke 
oxen by the horns, and not by the neck. Oxen can draw as 
much by the horns as by the neck, but it looks more savage. . . 
The ox yoke was almost a straight stick of wood, cut at the 

53The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents: Travels and Explorations of 
the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791 . . ., edited by Reuben G. 
Thwaites (Cleveland, Ohio: Burrows Brothers Company, 1896-1901), LXVI, 
291-293. (Reproducted by permission of the publisher.) 


54Houck, History of Missouri, II, 236-237. 
55The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, LXIX, 219-221. 
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ends to fit the horns of the ox, and was tied to the horns with 
a strap of raw hide. 

‘Sometimes the French worked oxen in carts, but mostly 
used horses. I presume that a wagon was not seen in Illinois 
for nearly one hundred years after its first settlement. A 
French cart, as well as a plough, was rather a curiosity. It 
was constructed without an atom of iron.’ 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF PRODUCTION 


In addition to the production of wheat during the decade 
of the seventies, quoted earlier, a statistical résumé of the 
production of the French districts has been taken from the 
last censuses ordered by the Spanish governors. Since the 
population, however, was as much as half American by the 
time of the Purchase in 1804, the totals given do not repre- 
sent the efforts solely of the French habitant. The records 
have been compiled from Houck’s listing of Spanish dccu- 
ments on file in Madrid, some of which are, unfortunately, 


undated but are here arranged in probable chronological 
order :57 





Census | Bu. of | Bu. of | Lbs. of | Bu. of | Lbs. of 
Settlement e Year | Wheat | Corn | Tobacco] Salt Lead 














eee 1796 17,060 
1797 23,060 
1800 1,350 | 22,375 | 1,165 
Cape Girardeau............... 1300 | 1,200 | 29,700} 500 
1803 | 2,950 | 58,990 | 3,100 
Cuivre River District.......... 1800 250 | 5,975 | 1,400 
Ste. Genevieve............... undated | 11,285 | 23,750 | 16,480 | 13,000 | 216,000 


1796 | 10,185 | 34,645 600 800 | 165,000 
1800 | 12,345 | 28,355 | 6,815 430 | 401,480 























5éReynolds, Pioneer History of Illinois, pp. 49-50. 


57Houck, Spanish Regime in Missouri, II, 140-143, 388-389, 393-397, 403- 
407, 413. 
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Census | Bu. of | Bu. of | Lbs. of | Bu. of | Lbs. of 
Settlement Year | Wheat | Corn | Tobacco} Salt Lead 
Femme Osage River District...| 1800 100 | 5,260 
New Bourbon................ 1706 3,400 | 11,545 54,000 
1800 1,980 | 19,316 50 | 10,650 | 36,600 
WE, oS oesekedvesidcanees 1791 1,827 | 2,404 | 3,680 
1796 3,530 | 7,850 540 
1800 7,834 | 7,225 | 2,850 
IR oie ncbisvounnceen 1796 2,155 | 2,948 | 4,200 
1800 3,340 | 2,700 | 4,540 
St. Ferdinand................ 1796 6,120 | 6,555.| 10,760 
1800 5,900 | 2,369 900 
eee ee 1800 | 1,165 | 12,915 | 2,778 
Marias des Liards............. 1796 75 | 4,320] 3,350 
- 1800 2,370 | 15,600 | 6,300 
Meremec Settlements.......... 1796 900 500 
1800 250 | 6,500 | 6,950 50 
Missouri-Mississippi 
Rivers District. ... . nals 1800 970 | 13,450 | 4,400 
Portage des Sioux............. 1800 700 | 1,820 955 
We IID ovis cv cdonssexooers undated} 3,575 | 3,700 | 5,860 
1796 9,600 | 6,655 | 4,800 
1800 9,751 | 10,720 | 6,500 
Totals... .. eed Peete 1796 | 35,065 | 92,478 | 24,750 | 1,450*| 219,000 
1800 | 34,705 |482,020 | 46,103 | 14,120*) 438,080 























*Questionable Totals. 


Horned Cattle, other enumerations do not specify. 
{3000 swine estimated by Delassus. 
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Lbs. of Lbs. of 
Settlement Census | No. of | No. of | Hemp | Lbs. of | Maple | Swine 
Year | Cattle | Horses jand Flax} Cotton | Sugar 
New Madrid......... 1796 618 102 3,000 
1797 737 136 
1800 11,985 | 11,500 
Cape Girardeau...... 1800 1,720 | 11,115 
1803 2,3801 674 | 9,200 | 39,000 | 19,000 
Cuivre River District.| 1800 800 | 1,195 
Ste. Genevieve....... undated 
1796 1,045 208 
1800 325 | 1,245 | 4,225 
Femme Osage River 
District......... 1800 1,590 | 1,220 945 
New Bourbon........ 1796 513 69 
1800 2,000 | 2,530] 8,279 
8 ey 1791 
1796 | 1,008} 168 
1800 
Carondelet.......... 1796 209 25 
1800 
St. Ferdinand........ 1796 316 33 
1800 
St. Andrews......... 1800 2,865 | 3,280 965 
Marais des Liards 1796 180 22 
1800 2,800 | 1,280 
Meremec Settlements.| 1796 
1800 54 6 
Missouri-Mississippi 
Rivers District...| 1800 1,730 | 3,490 
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Lbs. of Lbs. of 
Settlement Census | No. of | No. of | Hemp | Lbs. of | Maple | Swine 
Year | Cattle | Horses jand Flax} Cotton | Sugar 
Portage des Sioux....| 1800 200 580 50 
St. Charles. .........| undated 
1796 448 87 
1800 1,200 | 1,308 440 
ee 1796 4,427 714 
1800 1,545*| 15,102*| 27,215 | 37,723 | 14,904? 


























*Questionable totals. 


tHorned Cattle, other enumerations do not specify. 
$3000 swine estimated by Delassus. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from August through October 
1946, the following members of the Society increased its mem- 


bership as indicated: 


SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 
Van Sant, T. H., Fulton 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Cosby, Byron, Columbia 


Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Grimm, Judge J. Hugo, St. Louis 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Mahn, C. Hohman, St. Louis 


Matthews, Addah, Monett 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Dunnagan, F. A., Clayton 
Gillespie, Mrs. M. K., Springfield 
Mcllvaine, J. Edward, St. Louis 
Miller, A. V., St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Acuff, John H., Jefferson City 

Amos, Dr. James R., Springfield 

Braecklein, J. G., Kansas City 

Bratvogel, Mrs. E., St. Louis 

Brown, G. C., Slater 

Brueggeman, Don, Caruthersville 

Denman, C. B., Washington, D. C. 

English, W. Francis, Columbia 

Estill, R. G., Estill 

Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. L. Doral, 
Columbia 

Frank, Harry K., St. Louis 

Guyot, J. DeVoine, Jefferson City 

Harty, H. L., Sikeston 


Higgins, Mrs. J. P., St. Louis 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson 
City ~ 

Hullverson, Everett, St. Louis 

Hunter, Mrs. Laura P., New 
Madrid 

Johnson, Waldo P., Clinton 

Jones, J. W., Maryville 

Jost, Henry L., Kansas City 

Kelly, Clement T., St. Louis 

Lewis, Herbert, Strafford 

McKinny, J. J., DeWitt 

McLarty, Mrs. A. D., Columbia 

Morton, John N., Springfield 
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Motley, Mrs. R. L., Bowling Green 
Murphy, John W., Kirkwood 
Neuhoff, Miss D. A., St. Louis 
Packman, Victor, University City 
Schubert, Charles G., Branson 
Schultz, Gerard, Columbia 
Smith, Henry P. S., Edwardsville, 
Illinois 
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Stake, Bruce S., University City 
Stern, Edgar J., Kansas City 
Stevenson, B. H., Palmyra 
Trail, E. B., Berger 

Wilhite, V. W., Moberlv 
Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
Winius, Enno D., St. Louis 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


August-October 1946 


One hundred thirty-one applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from 


August through October 1946, inclusive. 


The total annual 


membership as of October 31, 1946, is 4275. 


The new members are: 


Anderson, John W., Trenton 
Armstrong, Fred, St. Louis 
Bates, Evelyn J., St. Louis 
Beck, Roy L., Trenton 
Beckelhymer, E. E., Trenton 
Belcher, Daniel M., Columbia 
Berry, Mrs. Claud, St. Louis 
Blattner, Curtis E., Fulton 
Bloch, E. Maurice, New York City 
Blume, Arthur W., Springfield 
Boyt, Mrs. Clara, Poplar Bluff 
Brueggeman, David Church, Win- 
netka, Illinois 
Browning, Mrs. Forsyth 
Brummitt, Hugh C., Trenton 
Buchanan, Mrs. Mildred S., Long 
Beach, California 
Burrill, Mrs. F. D., Trenton 
Byrne, Henry N., Jefferson City 
Calhoun, Maria L., St. Louis 
Casner, Dr. Vernon H., Kirksville 
Chenoweth, Sam E., Albany 
Collister, J. P., Kansas City 
Cooley, Lyman, Wilmette, Illinois 
Corell, William, Sullivan 


Corvey, Larkin W., Defiance 
Cosner, William, Trenton 
Cranmer, R. F., Chillicothe 
Cunningham, Mrs. Opal A., Fulton 
Da Costa, Herman, Robertsville 
Daer, James, Albany 
Davidson, Mrs. L. M., Monett 
Davis, Clay T., Columbia 
Deutch, Charles H., St. Louis 
Deitrich, William, Normandy 
Donaldson, Edward, Trenton 
Doughty, J. M., Strafford 
Dunsford, Mary Ann, St. Louis 
Eggleston, Dr. J. D., Hampden 
Sydney, Virginia 
Ellis, Colene, St. Louis 
Eschenheimer, Louis, Trenton 
Evans, Helen, Bethesda, Maryland 
Evans, Roy J., Kansas City 
Farr, Wm. S., Kirkwood 
Floyd, C. B., Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Funk, Thomas R., Columbia 
Gaebler, E. F., Shawnee, Kansas 
Gardiner, Clinton Harvey, St. Louis 
Golden, Mary E., St. Louis 
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Gordon, J. I., Columbia 

Graham, Mrs. L. W., Trenton 

Grant, Joseph W., Williamsburg’ 

Green, Mrs. John Raeburn II, 
Fulton 

Gregory, Cecil L., Columbia 

Grimm, Elmer H., University City 

Gross, Lester, St. Louis 

Hager, J. W., Kirkwood 

Hamilton, Aubrey B., St. Louis 

Harris Teachers College Library, St. 
Louis 

Henderson, Mrs. W. C., Phoenix, 
Arizona 

Hoffman, Mrs. Nada W., Trenton 

Holcomb, James D., Trenton 

Holland, Leonard J., St. Louis 

Hollenbeck, L. M., Sikeston 

Hornbuckle, Dolph, Albany 

Houtchens, Delton L., Clinton 

Hughes, Paul L., St. Louis 

Jacques, Mrs. L. W., Louisiana 

Jameson, Jno. Edward, Fulton 

Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart., St. 
Louis 

Jones, Mrs. Clifford, Columbia 

Jost, Henry L., Jr., Kansas City 

Jr. High School Library, Webster 
Groves 

Kernahan, John R., Trenton 

King, Robert B., St. Louis 

Kirkpatrick, A. R., Hannibal 

Kling, Dr. G. F., Albany 

Knudsen, E., Trenton 

Kulka, Henry, Kansas City 

Luthy, Mrs. Frank, Coolidge, Ari- 
zona 

Lyne, James G., New York City 

Manning, Rev. George W., Albany 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

McDaniel, John E., Richmond 
Heights 

McLarty, Mrs. A. D., Columbia 

McVay, O. W., Trenton 

Miller, Dale, Jefferson City 
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Miller, Lt. Col. Gay E., New York 
City 

Mills, Nellie, Monett 

Montgomery, S. A., Maryville 

Moore, Mrs. C. Tom, Jr., Kansas 
City 

Moreland, Arthur L., Warrensburg 

Murphy, Jean, St. Louis 

Nichols, W. B., Kansas City 

Patton, John W., Albany 

Payne, David Mode, Fulton 

Peters, Mrs. Frank L., Springfield 

Porter, Earl B., Albany 

Quigley, W. W., Albany 

Rankin, William M., New York 
City 

Redman, E. L., Albany 

Reed, Ray L., Webster Groves 

Rogers, James J., Charlottesville, 
Virginia 

Russey, Mrs. E. W., Monett 

Ryan, Rev. Arthur, Sullivan 

Sage, F. DeLass, Joplin 

Saults, Lee, Fulton 

Saunders, L. A., Albany 

Schaeffer, Harry L., St. Louis 

Schafer, Mrs. Charles Perry, St. 
Louis 

Sheetz, Bertha E., Trenton 

Shepherd, W. L., Boonville 

Smith, Harold Frederick, Kansas 
City 

Smith, Louis A., Edwardsville, 
Illinois 

Spellman, Leonard M., Springfield 

Stake, Mrs. Ella F., Kansas City 

Stege, Benj. A., St. Louis 

Stokes, Mrs. Nelle Stewart, Kansas 
City 

Sturm, Rev. Carl F., Berger 

Summers, Dr. Dale P., Columbia 

Tacke, John, St. Louis 

Tennyson, Osa N., Fulton 

Thorp, James T., Miami 

Todd, Wm., Albany 
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Tomsen, Mrs. Mary M., Berkeley, Waugh, Mrs. Frank, Blairstown 


California Wood, James M., Jr., Palo Alto, 
Trager, Frank, Chillicothe California 
Trester, A. G., St. Louis Yetter, G. L., Albany 
Vogt, C. G., Maryville Young, Mrs. F. G., Miami 


Watson, Amos C., Albany 


NATIVE SON MAKES IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY 


A contributing patron and supporter of the State His- 
torical Society, David M. Warren of Panhandle, Texas, is a 
native of Lawrence County and a graduate of the University 
of Missouri’s School of Journalism in 1918. Himself a life 
member, Mr. Warren has given life memberships to his sons, 
David M. Warren, Jr., and Randolph Johnson Warren, and 
to his pioneer aunt, Mrs. Mary Frances Barker, South Green- 
field, Missouri, who is ninety years old and has lived all of 
her life in Dade County. This makes a total of ten life member- 
ships in the Society added by the generosity of Mr. Warren. 
Also a recent presentation by Mr. Warren is a group of forty- 
three contemporary books on Texas, to be added to the J. 
Christian Bay collection and greatly strengthening the South- 
west field. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Early ways of celebrating Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
and Christmas, the pastimes of billiards and whittling, pio- 
neer burial customs and cemeteries, and the varying roles 
played by the Indians, as slaves and as visitors of royalty, are 
among the topics of historical interest treated in the series of 
articles prepared by the State Historical Society and published 
weekly in newspapers of the State. The articles released dur- 
ing October, November, and December are as follows: 


October: “In 1850 Swinney and Lewis of Glasgow Had 
Largest Tobacco Establishment in the West,” “Legislature 
Proposed to Foster Tobacco Industry in 1843 with State 
Inspection,” ‘‘Missouri’s First Orphan’s Home Result of 
Bargain Between John Mullamphy and Mother Duchesne,” 
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“Down to their Last Tomahawk Even the Fierce Padoucas 
Became Slaves in Missouri,’”’ ‘‘Missouri Boys Became Juvenile 
Delinquents on Hallowe’en.” 


November: ‘Pioneers Were Often Troubled ‘Giving 
Them a Decent Burial’,” ‘Indian Chiefs from Missouri 
Visited French Court in 1725,’ ‘‘Missourians Take Their 
‘Cue’,”” “‘Missourians Celebrated Thanksgiving in May, 
1855.” 


December: ‘‘Using Cemetery for Cow Pasture Was Judged 
Misdemeanor in 1890,” ‘‘ ‘Taps’ Sounded for Missouri’s 
Century-Old Jefferson Barracks,’”’ ‘“The High Cost of Living 
for Early Missourians Augmented by Price of Beef—5Sc a 
Pound,” “Instead of a ‘White Christmas’ the Missouri Yule- 
tide Was a Nightmare of Noise in 1834,”’ ‘‘Whittling and Loaf- 
ing Go Well Together and Some Missourians are Proficient in 
Art of Both.” 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boone County Historical Society met August 29 
to elect new officers, as follows: Dr. W. Francis English, 
president; Frank Tull, vice-president; Nell Fish, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. J. Frank Thompson, librarian. The program 
consisted of manuscripts read by Dr. English, on early Mis- 
souri and midwestern history. 


The executive committee of the Cape Girardeau County 
Historical Society, of which Benson C. Hardesty is chairman, 
was in charge of plans for the celebration of the one hundred 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Missouri’s statehood and a county- 
wide observance of Missouri Day, October 7. A preliminary 
meeting was held August 7, at which Mayor R. E. Beckman 
made a short address. 


The executive board of the Clay County Historical Society 
met August 17 for a report on recent acquisitions. The Frank 
Hughes Memorial Library board has permitted the Society 
to place its display cabinet in the main reading room of the 
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library in Liberty. The first exhibit was placed on display 
in September, to be replaced in two months by another 
loan collection. 

At the annual business meeting and biennial election of 
officers in Liberty, September 23, the program was given by 
the retiring president, Mrs. Robert S. Withers, on the subject, 
“Major John Dougherty, Indian Agent and Clay County 
Pioneer.’’ Mrs. Withers had served a president of the Society 
since its inception in 1934. New officers are: Professor John 
E. Davis, president; Frank Prewitt, vice-president; Mrs. 
J. E. Deems, secretary; Mrs. Sam H. Ray, historian; Kathryn 
McKinley, treasurer. 


The four final lists in the series of fourteen articles on 
marriage licence records of Cole County from 1821 to 1851 
appeared in the Jefferson City Sunday News and Tribune, Au- 
gust 4, 18, and 25, and September 22. This material was com- 
piled by Mrs. Henry W. Ells for the Cole County Historical 
Society and the local chapters of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Articles of historic interest also appeared in the issues 
of the News and Tribune for August 18 and 25 on the works and 
accomplishments of Miss Lala Murphy, “A Beloved Local 
Teacher,’”’ by Helen Clark Montgomery, and on “A Noted 
Callaway Artist,’’ by Brooks Ann Cole, concerning an exhibit 
of paintings by David Payne, to aid the museum fund of the 
Cole County Historical Society. 


The Historical Society of Greater St. Louis met, Novem- 
ber 1, to hear an address by Professor Samuel Johnson of 
Harris Teachers’ College and St. Louis University on “The 
World Today.” 


The Platte County Historical Society at its October 10 
meeting in Weston outlined plans for the compilation of cur- 
rent annals, along with the recording of past history and 
designation of historic sites already planned at the meeting 
August 9. Committee chairman named by the president, 
Mrs. B. J. Bless, Jr., include Dean W. F. Sanders of Park- 
ville, keeper of current annals, heading a committee for the 
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compilation of vital statistics from the county newspapers 
each week; Mrs. J. W. Divina, director of historical research, 
who in turn has appointed Mrs. R. J. Felling to investigate 
historical sites, some of which will be marked each year; 
and Marie Ohlhausen, in charge of the compilation of genea- 
logical data. 

Others appointed are Elsie Eskridge, Platte City, custodian, 
who will receive such historical material as donors may send 
the Society; Dr. J. V. Frederick, of Park College, youth 
interest chairman, who will set up a historical contest for the 
young people of the county; and Mrs. J. R. Shikles, chair- 
man of exhibits, who assembled an exhibit of curios and 
antiques for the October meeting. Following the business 
meeting, Dr. R. J. Felling read a paper on the earliest settlers 
in Platte County, particularly the French on Cow Island. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centennial celebration of the Hanover Lutheran - 
Church, Cape Girardeau, was held September 8, and com- 
memorated in a 24-page pamphlet giving the history of the 
church and its organizations, as well as sketches of the first 


church building, the ‘‘Bertling Church,” and photographs 
of members. 


The Providence Baptist Church in Clay County cele- 
brated its hundredth anniversary, October 13. The first 
pastor was the Rev. Robert James, father of Frank and Jesse 
James. The old log church of 1846 was replaced by the present 


brick structure in 1880, and services have been held continu- 
ously. 


The Mount Olivet Christian Church in Clay County ob- 
served its seventy-fifth anniversary, October 13. Early meet- 
ings were held in brush arbors and farm homes until the 
dedication of the first building in 1871. 


The School of Mines and Metallurgy at Rolla observed 
its seventy-fifth anniversary, October 25 to November 9, 
with events including a meeting of the Missouri section of 
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the American Society of Engineering Education, a meeting 
of the Missouri Academy of Science, special exhibits and 
laboratory experiments for visitors, an academic convoca- 
tion, and a homecoming celebration. A specially prepared 
history of the school and its accomplishments was made avail- 
able for distribution at the celebration. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


Honoring the memory of the city’s founder, Don Louis 
Lorimier, the first of a series of historical markers to be erected 
in Cape Girardeau was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, 
October 7. A large native granite boulder has been placed 
in Indian Park, bearing the inscription, ‘Indian tribes often 
came here 1793-1812 to meet Don Louis Lorimier their 
friend and leader.’’ Ten descendants of Lorimier were present 
at the ceremonies. Coincident with the observation of Mis- 
souri Day by clubs and schools, this occasion was of special 
significance as the beginning of a movement by the executive 
committee of the community historical group, headed by 
Benson C. Hardesty. 


NOTES 


An exhibit of paintings by David Mode Payne, Fulton 
artist, was held August 27 at the Governor Hotel in Jefferson 
City, under the sponsorship of the Cole County Historical Soci- 
ety. Missouri subjects included Callaway scenes, notably the 
old Callaway County courthouse, and a water color of the 
State Executive Mansion. 


The Arrow Rock Tavern advisory board recently ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Claude Kerlin Rowland, state regent of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, is as follows: the 
Honorable Hugh Stephens, chairman and life member, Jeffer- 
son City; Governor Phil M. Donnelly, Jefferson City; Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society, 
Columbia; Frank M. Mayfield, St. Louis; Frederic A. Graves, 
Cape Girardeau; and Claude Kerlin Rowland, St. Louis. 
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The Kansas City chapter of the American Trails Associa- 
tion held a dinner meeting August 25, in honor of the national 
officers of the Association who were driving over the Santa 
Fe trail. A discussion of the literature of the early West was 
given by Dr. Edgar Holt of Kansas City University. Presi- 
dent of the Kansas City chapter is General Edward M. Stay- 
ton of Independence. 


The Missouri Archaeological Society met at the Old 
Tavern in Arrow Rock, October 9, 1946. The newly elected 
officers are: Professor J. E. Wrench, president; Henry Hamil- 
ton, Marshall, Thomas Bedford, Fayette, J. M. Shippie, 
North Kansas City, and J. Allen Eichenberger, Hannibal, 
vice-presidents; and Carl Chapman, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Donald M. Johnson, Chief of the Missouri Resources 
Museum, spoke on the relation of archaeology to the display- 
ing of exhibits. Carl Chapman, Director of Archaeology, 
University of Missouri, gave a talk on the Hopewellian 
Indians. Following the meeting, a field trip was conducted 
to the nearby Hopewellian Indian site, one of the largest and 
best in Missouri. 


The Missouri Historical Society met in the Jefferson 
Memorial in St. Louis, October 25, for an address by Charles 
E. Peterson on ‘‘Rebuilding the St. Louis Riverfront.”” The 
lecture was illustrated by fifty interesting views, historic and 
recent, giving the story of Creole St. Louis and showing the 
problems of building a memorial on its site. 


A civic venture announced by Frank Hanna, president 
of the St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce, and the immediate 
goal of a newly formed committee for the preservation of 
historical sites and landmarks, is the purchase and restoration 
of the original Pony Express stables. To be connected with 
Patee Park and the monument there to the Pony Express, 
this enterprise is noteworthy in centering attention upon one 
of the most celebrated and significent points in the nation. 
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It has been remarked that probably more people have heard 
about the Pony Express rider than have heard about Paul 
Revere. 

On the outskirts of St. Joseph, the house, privately owned, 
where Jesse James was killed in 1882 is open to the public, 
and the story of the shooting of ‘‘Mr. Howard” is repeated to 
increasing numbers of visitors. 


A special feature of the Ozark Empire Fair held in Spring- 
field August 11-18 was the historical exhibit under the au- 
spices of a committee interested in forming a local historical 
society and headed by Judge Frank B. Williams. Mrs. Julia 
R. Blain was in charge, assisted by Mrs. May Kennedy Mc- 
Cord and others. The judging was done by Dr. Frances G. 
Emberson, research associate of the State Historical Society. 
Prizes were awarded to outstanding historical collections 
and to single items, with the School of the Ozarks winning 
first prize. 


Richly anecdotal, with references to the author’s early 
life in Fulton, Missouri, whither the Wallace family immigrated 
as a result of Order No. 11, and his ministry in Mexico, Mis- 
souri, is a 67-page booklet, Memoirs and a Gospel Testimony 
of Addison A. Wallace, recently presented by the author to 
the Society. 


The philanthropic nature of the will of the late E. F. 
Swinney of Kansas City is indicated by the creation of a trust 
fund of more than two million dollars for the furtherance and 
development of public charitable and educational purposes 
in Missouri. In addition generous sums are left for specific 
charitable projects. 


The guided tours to historic places in or near St. Louis, 
included in the schedule of activities for the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, were conducted as follows: July 7, 
Camera Tour of Historic St. Louis; July 14, St. Louis Bridges; 
July 21, A Literary Pilgrimage; July 28, Railroad China; 
August 4, St. Louis Scientists; August 11, Hannibal, Missouri; 
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August 18, Tower Grove, a Victorian Park; August 25, Some 
Old Country Churches; September 8, St. Louis Looks Ahead; 
September 15, Some North St. Louis Churches; September 
22, A Second Literary Pilgrimage; September 29, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 


Enthroned as fourth Archbishop of St. Louis, to succeed 
the late John Cardinal Glennon, Archbishop Joseph Elmer 
Ritter publicly assumed his new office at the ceremony of 
installation in St. Louis Cathedral, October 8. The procession 
to the Cathedral was followed by the reading of the papal 
bulls announcing the appointment, and a pontifical mass. 


The history of the Veiled Prophet parade and ball in 
St. Louis, which was revived, October 8 and 9, for the first 
time since the war years, was featured in a special exhibit 
by the Missouri Historical Society at the Jefferson Memorial, 
September 10-October 10. 


A reunion of alumni and former students of Hooper In- 
stitute and Clarksburg Baptist College was held at Clarks- 
burg, September 22. 


The world premiere showing of the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission’s new technicolor educational and informational 
film, “Hannibal Victory,’’ was held September 19 in Hannibal, 
preceded by a civic dinner and community program. Speeches 
were given by Vice Admiral William Ward Smith, chairman 
of the U. S. Maritime Commission, and Governor Phil M. 
Donnelly. Special guests were Frederick C. Hibbard, world- 
renowned Chicago sculptor who created the Tom and Huck 
and Mark Twain statues in Hannibal, and Floyd C. Shoe- 
maker, secretary of the State Historical Society. 


Development of aviation programs in the State is ex- 
emplified by the recent addition of Parks Air College to St. 
Louis University. The nationally known aviation school, 
which was established in 1927, was the gift of Oliver L. Parks, 
founder and president, and will henceforth be known as Parks 
College of Aeronautical Technology of St. Louis University. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Prairie Logbooks: Dragoon Campaigns to the Pawnee 
Villages in 1844, and to the Rocky Mountains in 1845. By 
Lieutenant J. Henry Carleton. (Chicago: the Caxton Club, 
1943. 295 pp.) The frontier soldiers of a century ago come to 
life in these pages. Lieutenant James Henry Carleton (1814- 
1873) served in the Mexican War, the Civil War, and the New 
Mexican campaigns. As one of the dragoon journalists, he 
recorded with accuracy, humor, and objective sympathy 
the daily routine of the troups, the weather and scenery en- 
countered, the varieties and habits of animal life on the plains, 
the culture of the Pawnee and Dakota Indian tribes, the 
activities of fur traders, emigrants, and frontier posts,—the 
whole panorama of the unsettled West. 


The Conquest of the Missouri, Being the Story of the Life 
and Exploits of Captain Grant Marsh. By Joseph Mills Han- 
son. (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1946. 458 pp.) 
This reissue of a classic narrative of the frontier, first published 
in 1909, coincides with the hundredth anniversary of Grant 
Marsh’s first steamboat voyage. The life story of this steam- 
boat captain and pilot reflects the history and romance of the 
days when Indian tribes lived along the far stretches of the 
Missouri River, and military expeditions traversed its terri- 
tory. Mate of a sternwheeler from St. Louis to New Orleans 
in the fifties, friend of young Sam Clemens, ferryboatman 
during the Civil War, pilot of the ‘‘Far West’’ at the time of 
General George A. Custer’s last expedition, conveyor of Sit- 
ting Bull to his permanent reservation, Marsh was himself 
a frontier notable. As Elmo Scott Watson says, in the Chicago 
Sun Book Week, this book is not only a ‘‘must”’ for anyone 
who tries to understand the controversial ‘“Custer’s Last 
Stand” but also an important source for the history of this 
whole era. , 


The Farmer's Last Frontier: Agriculture, 1860-1897. By 
Fred A. Shannon. (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1945. 
434 pp.) The fifth volume in a series of nine which will pre- 
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sent a comprehensive picture of the economic history of the 
United States, this is the story of the rounding out of our agri- 
cultural domain from the outbreak of the Civil War to the 
end of the nineteenth century and its effect on our economy. 
The problems of the different sections of the country are 
discussed; as well as some of the ways farmers have had of 
meeting these problems,—namely, mechanization, co-opera- 
tives, and political action. A comprehensive chapter on the 
literature available on the subject is very helpful. 


America Is West. Edited by John T. Flanagan. (Minne- 
apolis: The Univerisity of Minnesota Press, 1945. 677 pp.) 
This anthology of the middle west gives a picture of life in 
the Mississippi Valley, from selections by familiar authors 
such as Carl Sandburg and Edna Ferber to those by the less 
familiar Peter Cartwright and Benjamin Drake. The tingling, 
vigorous feel of the frontier individualism and originality 
abound to give a true picture of the literature of the region,— 
a literature which was given its character by woodsman, far- 
mer, poet, politician, and pioneer. The poetry of Lew Sar- 
rett, the prose of Mark Twain, the excitement of the fron- 
tier and the tranquility of the farms combine to give one the 
heartbeat of America. For anyone who loves America and her 
indigenous culture, this book is fascinating reading. 


Though Long the Trail. By Mabel Hobson Draper. (New 
York: Rinehart and Company, 1946. 313 pp.) Told in the 
first person, this story of the author’s mother is a variegated 
picture of pioneer days and western territory. As a child, 
she went with her family in a coveréd-wagon train across the 
plains in the sixties to Oakland, California, then back to Ne- 
vada and Kansas before settling in the mining center of Joplin, 
Missouri. After her marriage, Mary Quinn Hobson moved 
from Missouri to Kansas, then New Mexico, and finally 
home again to Joplin, where she spent the rest of her life. 
At the close of the narrative, she is persuading her husband 
that they need not go to an orange ranch in Florida in order 
to avoid the panic of 1893. It is an intimate, warmly homey 
account of the ups and downs of pioneer life, the hardships 
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encountered, particularly in the “‘little old sod shanty on the 
claim,”’ spiced with Irish wit and laced with rich feminine 
details. It is ‘‘a story of charm, courage, faith and the com- 
bination of things that make America great.” 


The Individualist. An Autobiography. By J. Logan 
Jones. (Kansas City, Mo.: Brown-White—Lowell Press, 
1942. 277 pp.) The author explains his title by saying “It 
sets out the individualistic plan of life,’’ as opposed to the 
ideology of the dictators who ignore the individual and exalt 
the state. Born in an Indian wigwam in Kansas, J. Logan 
Jones went into the department store business with $400 at 
the age of twenty and built it up into a million-dollar business 
by 1907, but found it necessary to go into receivership because 
of the panic of that year. With his indomitable spirit, however, 
he could not long remain idle; at the age of fifty-six he again 
embarked upon the department store business in North Kan- 
sas City, and made a success of it. Thinking back in retro- 
spect at the age of eighty-three, he is content with his way of 
life, which, in his own words, was based on “‘integrity and 
courage.” 


The Last of the Bad Men: The Legend of Tom Horn. By 
Jay Monaghan. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1946. 293 pp.) Valuable historical background of the cattle 
industry is provided in this account of Tom Horn, who was 
born in Missouri in 1860 and in whose young boyhood pillage 
and arson were daily topics of conversation, and sudden death 
was to be expected. The great men of the times were men of 
violence. Tom speedily learned that brute force ruled the 
world, after he ran away from home and became in turn a 
cowboy in Texas, a government scout sent in pursuit of the 
Apache Indians, a Pinkerton detective, chief packer for the 
Army in the Cuban War of 1898, and lastly, a hired killer 
for the cattle barons of the west. In the latter capacity, 
Tom became a symbol of the age-old conflict between Big 
Business and Small Business, for the cattle barons were ruth- 
less in their war to do away with the little homesteader or 
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“‘nester’”” whose few acres interfered with their monopolies. 
Tom’s capture and trial marked the failure of organized 
wealth for once when pitted against the small land-owners. 


An Author Catalog of Disciples of Christ and Related 
Religious Groups. By Claude E. Spencer. (Canton, Missouri: 
Disciples of Christ Historical Society, 1946. 367 pp.) This 
volume is a valuable pioneer effort in the American Protestant 
field. It is a step toward preparation of a union catalog of 
Disciple materials located in libraries connected with Dis- 
ciple institutions. Containing secular as well as religious 
books and pamphlets of the Disciples of Christ, the Christian 
Church, and the Churches of Christ, this compilation, while 
not complete, paves the way for a definitive work. 


A Great Small College, A Narrative History of Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. By Charles Fackler Lamkin. (Saint 
Louis: Horace Barks Press, [c1946]. 568 pp.) In entertaining 
style, with many sidelights on personalities and scholastic 
episodes, the almost century-long development of Westminster 
College is set forth by an alumnus who knows throughly the 
background of his subject. The book is of especial interest 
for its revelation of details as to courses of study and early 
college life, as well as for its listings of students and faculty 
members. 


The Rape of La Belle. By Harry Hahn. (Kansas City, 
Missouri: Frank Glenn Publishing Company, Inc., 1946, 
274 pp.) This exposé of world-famous art critics and dealers, 
giving the facts about two paintings involved in a controversy 
lasting a decade, is a step forward in freeing the American 
artist and the art-conscious public from the old-master cult. 
As Thomas Hart Benton says in a trenchant introduction, 
it is an indication of American revolt “against the imposition 
of colonial standards on our expressive life.”’ 


Arsenal of Democracy: The Story of American War Pro- 
duction. By Donald M. Nelson. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1946. 439 pp,) Step by step, the ‘‘small- 
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town boy from Missouri,’ as he calls himself, outlines the 
building up of the vast resources of America for war, under 
the directives of the War Production Board, which he headed. 
The illustrations, Jim Berryman’s cartocns from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, add to the glimpses of the leading per- 
sonalities in this first-hand account of history in the making. 


OBITUARIES 


Mrs. STELLA Drumm ATKINSON: Born in St. Louis, Mo.; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 15, 1946. An authority and out- 
standing scholar in the field of Missouri and Mississippi 
Valley history, she was for thirty years librarian of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society in St. Louis. In 1943 she was married 
to Chilton Atkinson. She edited the Journal of a Fur-Trad- 
ing Expedition on the Upper Missouri, 1812-1813, by John 
C. Luttig and Down the Santa Fé Trail and into Mexico: The 
Diary of Susan Shelby Magoffin 1846-1847. Contributing 
articles to the Missouri Historical Society Collections, she was 
editor of volumes five and six of the Collections, and also of 
volumes four, five, and six of Glimpses of the Past, published 
by the Missouri Historical Society. 


FREDERICK W. EssEN: Born in Pond, Mo., Apr. 22, 
1863; died in Clayton, Mo., Aug. 19, 1946. President of the 
Land Title Insurance Company of St. Louis and of the St. 
Louis County Printing and Publishing Company, he was 
prominent in civic and educational activities. For many 
years the leader of the Republican party of St. Louis County, 
he was a delegate to the national Republican conventions of 
1904, 1908, and 1912, and was elected to Congress in 1918 
to fill an unexpired term. 


Guy BrAswELL Park: Born in Platte City, Mo., June 
10, 1872; died in Jefferson City, Mo., Oct. 1,1946. Graduating 
from the University of Missouri law school in 1896, he was 
city attorney and twice prosecuting attorney of Platte Coun- 
ty. In 1922 he was a delegate to the state constitutional 
convention. Elected circuit judge of the Fifth Judicial Dis- 
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trict in 1922, he was re-elected in 1928 and resigned Oct. 17, 
1932, to accept the nomination for Governor. He served as 
Governor of the State of Missouri from 1933 to 1936, inclusive. 
Again representing the Third District, he was a delegate to 
the state constitutional convention in 1943 and 1944. He was 
one of the founders and the first president of the Platte County 
Historical Society, and was also a member of the State His- 
torical Society. 


Wi son B. PETTIBONE: Born in La Crosse, Wis., June 
25, 1858; died in Hannibal, Mo., Oct. 13, 1946. Primarily 
identified with the lumber industry, Mr. Pettibone entered 
the lumber business with his father in Hannibal in 1876, and 
was identified with numerous lumber companies. While 
lumbering was his chief interest, he was also a prominent 
banking leader and widely known for his philanthropies. 
His gifts to Hannibal, estimated at close to a million dollars, 
included parks,—notably Riverview Park along the Missis- 
sippi River—, schools, hospitals, playgrounds, camp sites, 
funds for church upkeep and road improvement, and many 
unpublicized benevolences for charitable purposes and good 
causes. He had been a member of the State Historical Society 
since 1919. 

CHARLES HopGE WALLACE: Born in Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
June 24, 1858; died in St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 27, 1946. Dr. 
Wallace was educated at Westminster College, receiving the 
degrees of A. B. in 1880, A. M. in 1890, and Sc. D. in 1900. . 
Graduating with the M. D. degree in 1883 from Bellevue 
Medical College, New York University, he was chief surgeon 
for several railway companies for a number of years. He 
served as a representative in the 54th and 55th General As- 
semblies of Missouri. He was a former member of the State 
Historical Society. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


WAITING FOR A FREEZE 


From the St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, January 9, 1863. 


A number of young men of this city have formed themselves into a 
Skating Club, and have procured a piece of ground lying between Market 
street and Clark avenue, and Seventeenth and Twentieth streets, where a 
skating pond is being prepared. The firemen were yesterday engaged in 
filling the pond with water, it having been properly banked. When com- 
pleted it will form an admirable and commodious sheet of ice (if the weather 
ever gets cold enough to freeze it) where the young folks may perfect them- 
selves in the healthy and popular exercise of skating. The efforts of the 
gentlemen engaged in the enterprise are highly commendable. 


WE’VE HEARD THE NAME 


From the Columbia Missouri Intelligencer, September 29, 1832. 


Washington Irving.—This gentleman arrived in Columbia on Wed- 
nesday the 19th inst. and remained here until the next day, when he 
resumed his journey for the Osage country. From the notice in one of the 
St. Louis papers, announcing his arrival there, that he was on his way to 
the Upper Mississippi, we did not anticipate the honor of seeing him here. 
His destination, however, for the present at least, is different. He expressed 
the greatest surprise and admiration of what he had already seen of Mis- 
souri—having previously formed somewhat different views of the country. 
In his manners, Mr. Irving is unostentatious, affable and gentlemanly. 
He will no doubt acquire a valuable fund of materials in his progress, for 
interesting works or sketches, which, ere long, we may have the gratifi- 
cation of perusing. 

It is unnecessary to say who Washington Irving is—as, we presume, 
there are few intelligent individuals who have not either heard of or been 
delighted with the perusal of some of his numerous interesting works. 


NOT BY A DAM SITE 


From the Current Wave, reprinted in the Boonville Weekly Advertiser, 
November 10, 1905. 


It is now reported that fishermen must have fish ladders under the 
new game and fish law, for use in the river when fishing. You can obtain 
the plans from Game Warden Rodes. This in addition to having to carry 
a copy of the game law and read it each time before shooting game and 
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exhibit your license to the game warden, has robbed the sport of much 
pleasure. If the republicans get another crack at the law making in this 
state they will probably require a license to catch chiggers or hunt fleas. 
Rodes says to have fish ladders at every dam-site, and may require a dam 
at every fish-site, but it’s our opinion that many people don’t give a fish- 
dam for his rulings so long as Judge Evans holds otherwise, and they will 
not make a fish ladder by a dam-site. 


UP A TREE 
From the Canton Press, September 16, 1869. 


A man in Perry county, Missouri, one moonlight night last week shot 
and killed twenty-nine coons on one tree. He says he would have stayed 
longer and killed more of them, as the coons seemed to like it, but his 
ammunition gave out. 


MORE SILVER MINES 


From the Jefferson [City] Inquirer, February 25, 1847. 


The Miner's Prospect, printed at Potosi, states that a rich silver mine 
has recently been discovered near the head of the Current River, about 
twenty miles west of that place, which promises to prove very productive. 
The name of the discoverer is not given. 


THE WRONG PERSUASION 


From the Cape Girardeau Western Eagle, June 28, 1850. 


Gen. F. A. Rozier, the Bentonian candidate for this District, accom- 
panied by R. S. Blennerhassett Esq’r of St. Louis, will address the citizens 
of Jackson on Wednesday next—this city on the 5th, Benton on the 6th, 
and New Madrid on Monday, the 8th of July. General Rozier will find 
it a hard task to persuade the people in this part of the district to vote for 
him or any other man who sustains the course of Benton. The people 
are in favor of the “Compromise Resolutions” [of Henry Clay], and the © 
candidate that opposes them will find himself on the day of the election, 
most wofully in the vocative case! 


WHEN ALL KANSAS CITY WENT TO SWOPE PARK 


By Pierre R. Porter 


June 24, 1896, was a big day in the history of Kansas City. Every- 
body went out to what is now known as Swope Park to celebrate the gift 
of 1346 acres from Mr. Swope. They went by train; they drove out in 
buggies, hacks, surries, buckboards, dog carts, coupes, carry-alls and 


ordinary wagons. They rode horses, they rode bicycles, they walked— 
25,000 in all. 
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It was a Roman holiday, except that you brought your bread; the 
circuses were there: flag raising, speakers at two stands, bands of music 
and platforms for dancing, with immediate standing room only at the 
rate of ten cents a dance. 


The train ride was free for all who could get on board. The Missouri 
Pacific ran ten-coach trains from the Union Depot every half-hour, the 
Pittsburg and Gulf and the Blair line six coaches every twenty minutes 
from Second and Wyandotte, all day long until 3 p.m. By that time the 
railroads had carried so many people that they did not see how they could 
get them all back home again, so they quit running trains and an estimated 
15,000 had to stay at home. Those who did get on were described as “‘hang- 
ing by their eye-balls’”’ on top of the cars as well as inside, on cow catchers 
and in tenders and in the engineer’s cab. Passengers on one train would 
yell at and deride those on passing trains. The woods along the tracks to 
the Park rang with catcalls and howls, and passengers leaned out and 
grabbed at the hair of those on other trains. 


My father and I drove out Cleveland Avenue in a one-horse buggy. 
I remember that my father told me that the dusty macadam road over 
which we were traveling was called Porter Road until President Cleveland’s 
visit to Kansas City in 1887. The trip out was hazardous. Hundreds of 
other horses and buggies and quite as many bicycles, for the silent steed 
was at the height of its popularity in 1896. The fourth annual Waldo 
Road Race on Decoration Day had attracted 20,000 spectators; the town 
was “‘bike”’ crazy. f 

I remember also that we could not get near enough to the speakers’ 
stands to hear anything except the band. That is about all that this eye- 
witness does remember; he must, therefore, rely wholly upon the press 
reports of the speeches, making his own comments upon the personalities 
of the speakers, whom he soon came to know. 


Mayor Jimmy Jones presided. He did not attempt to make a speech. 
He was no orator—not much Mayor, either—but Major William Warner, 
the orator of the day, was both. He opened the program by exhorting 
other wealthy citizens to follow Mr. Swope’s example, concluding with 
these words: 


“The man who lives for himself alone loses the real pleasure of 
this world and deserves none of the blessings of the next.” 


Reverent S. M. Neel, the next speaker, was the pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church. Ever since the Civil War, he and Major Warner 
had differed about the war, politics, religion and intoxicating liquors. 
The Major was built like a bull-dog, the Reverend Neel like a greyhound. 
The audience knew the two men; that is why they laughed when Dr. Neel 
said: 
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“It may be a little risky in me to endorse the orthodoxy of Major 
Warner (laughter), but the most orthodox theologians will have 
no conscientious scruples against heartily endorsing the sentiments 
of the Major that the way to get to heaven is to utilize the oppor- 
tunities he has of doing good.” 


Robert Gillham said ‘that he was not a public speaker and went on 
to prove that he was, and Colonel R. L. Yeager told of his thirty-year 
friendship with the donor of the park. Yeager was loyal to his friends. 
One day, about three years after the celebration at the park, he dashed to 
the courthouse without his hat or his coat to defend young Jesse James, 
who had just been accused of holding up a train. Yeager was always 
impulsive. He was annoyed that his friend Colonel Swope was not there 
to hear him talk. Several times he stopped at the end of an oratorical 
flight and shouted “There he is! there he is!’”,—but he wasn’t. Tom 
Swope did not hear his friend’s glowing tribute. 


Nelson Crews, the most eloquent colored orator of the day, began with 
a happy allusion to the race to which he belonged by saying that he was 
selected merely to give color to the occasion. Then he recited ‘Abou Ben 
Adhem,” comparing Swope to the poet’s hero who loved his fellow men. 
This comparison brought great applause, especially from those who did 
not know Mr. Swope. Amos Kagy regretted that the ladies had no part 
on the program. ‘God bless them,” he cried, ‘‘we can’t get along without 
them, and some of us can’t get along with them” (laughter). Harmon 
Bell, like Kagy, a lawyer, rode a magic carpet back to the golden age of 
Greece. ‘‘We have with us,” he said, “a man whom the past, as well as 
the future, calls wpon us to praise.” The audience was not satisfied with 
these references to the past and future; they were living in the present. 
They wanted to see Tom Swope. Where was he? He was driving all over 
the park with his old friends, Judge Henry and Mr. Chick. Nothing could 
induce him to face the crowd. Like the corpse at a funeral, he took no part 
in the proceedings. 


About 500 persons, mostly men along in years, listened to these 
speeches; the other 24,500 wandered off into the park to enjoy themselves, 
each according to his own fancy. But the orators kept it up all afternoon, 
for 1896 was the banner year of oratory. The talkinest presidential cam- 
paign in our history was about to begin, and many of the speakers at 
Swope Park, especially the lawyers, took advantage of the opportunity to 
“try their speeches on the dog.’’ Where then were Kansas City’s budding 
young spellbinders, Jim Reed and Herb Hadley? The answer is that they 
had not yet “arrived.” They were, so said the city fathers, too young to 
speak in public. This celebration and the city also were run by the old 
guard, and a speaker had to have a Civil War background before he could 
get on the program. Even Bryan would have been barred. 
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Finally, just as the sun went down, W. J. Scott, a fat little lawyer 
who looked like Napoleon but did not resemble him in any other way 
made the closing speech. He must have been reading Marc Antony’s 
funeral oration as reported by William Shakespeare, the part about Caesar’s 
will, for he turned to the crowd with a final gesture, saying: 


“In Colonel Swope’s will there will be a clause setting aside $500 
a year to be donated in paying carfare of poor people who wish 
to come to the park.” 


The crowd cheered and disappeared, and the show was over, but the 
cause of it all refused to be buried with praise. He lived on for another 
13 years, making a new will every year. His last will was contested, and 
the manner of his death was the subject of the most famous murder trial 
in the history of Jackson County. Anyone who examines an abstract of 
title to any property owned by Mr. Swope at the time of his death will find 
about 50 pages of exceedingly interesting reading matter. 


Tom Swope was an eccentric old bachelor, a man of few intimates. 
His office was in the New England Building. Twice a day, he walked 
across the street to pass the time of day with Mr. Hannan and Mr. Dixon. 
These gentlemen were not always at home, but there was a man there who 
knew what Mr. Swope wanted, so he made two of them. It was Mr. 
Swope’s well-known habit to take one of them, put down a quarter, and 
come back in the afternoon for the other. Dr. Henry Hopkins of the First 
Congregational Church told the crowd at the celebration that Tom Swope 
was “born in Kentucky, reared in New England (Yale Law School) and 
ripened in Missouri.” This was a clever way of putting it, but some of the 
auditors, no doubt, questioned whether it was a true description of the 
man who bought two drinks for himself and none for the other fellow. 
Nevertheless, he is our greatest benefactor, and, for that reason, his eccen- 
tricities should be forgiven, if not forgotten. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Historical Review, July: ‘The National Bank in 1836:a Partisan 
Appraisal,’”’ by Abraham H. Venit. 

American Literature, May: ‘A Chronological Bibliography of the Writings 
of Samuel L. Clemens to June 8, 1867.” 

Colorado Magazine, September: ‘Tom Tobin,” by Edgar L. Hewett. 

German-American Review, June: ‘American-German Journalism a Cen- 
tury Ago,” by J. F. L. Rascher; August: “George Engelmann— 
Greatly Interested in Plants,’’ by Howard Elkinton. 

Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, March: ‘Three Folksongs from Missouri,” by 
Ruth Ann Musick. 

Mark Twain Quarterly, Winter-Spring, 1945-1946. 
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Mennonite Historical Bulletin, June: ‘Bishop John Mellinger Kreider,” 
by Nelson E. Kauffman; ‘‘The Amish Mennonite Colony in Audrain 
Co. Missouri,” by L. Glen Guengerich; and “Short History of Mt. 
Pisgah,” by Nelson E. Kauffman. 

Missouri Historical Society Bulletin, July: ‘The Historical Significance 
of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial Area.” 

The Pacijic Historical Review, September: ‘Dan De Quille’s Mark Twain,” 
by C. Grant Loomis. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly, July: “From Missouri to Oregon in 1860: 
The Diary of August V. Kautz,” edited by Martin F. Schmitt. 

Quarterly of the Midwest Museums Conference, August: Notes on the Mis- 
souri Resources Museum at Jefferson City and the Museum of Science 
at St. Louis. 

The Southwest Historical Quarterly, July: ‘Texas Collections,’ reference 
to “‘Missouri and the Southwest,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

Time, July 29: ‘Men and the River.” 

The Westerners Brand Book, July: ‘“‘The Wanderings of the Woolies of the 
West,” by Col. Ed. N. Wentworth. 
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